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DEMOCRATIZING SPIRITUALITY 


Democracy and spirituality are much more akin than sometimes 
either is ready to admit. If, as we have already argued, democracy 
must be spiritualized, it is quite true that spirituality must be 
democratized. 

If democracy needs Christianity, Christianity just as certainly 
needs democracy. 


We have not inherited a democratic religion in the sense that all 
men are regarded as equal in point of spiritual opportunity. The 
doctrine of election drew a line across the human race which, we 
were taught to believe, if not to be seen by humanity, is so clearly 
seen by God that he does everything for those to the right of it and 
nothing for those on the left. 

The enjoyment of religion has been particularly guaranteed those 
who have abandoned the ordinary life and have devoted themselves 
to what was called spiritual exercise. 

Many states have been so organized that the clergy constitutes a 
distinct order, and even today in England the bishops have privileges 
which only the lords possess. 

More humble religions have developed ecclesiastical organiza- 
tions which make a sharp distinction between the clergy and the 
laity, or have thrown the control of denominations into the hands 
of autocratic boards. 

But an even greater danger to democracy of the spirit is wealth. 
From the days of the letter of James to our own the possession 
of economic power and privilege has been consciously or uncon- 
sciously regarded as a claim to influence and even control in 
things spiritual. 
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One is not necessarily a demagogue who cries out against a 
spiritual plutocracy which would make ministers and theological 
professors hired men, force biblical teachers into certain lines by 
withholding the support from Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and churches, measure spiritual efficiency by material standards, 
and believe that salvation consists in accepting the atoning mercy 


- of Christ without participating in the vicarious sacrifice which he 


imposed upon his followers. 

A church that seeks so to organize as to separate the body of 
Christ into groups of working-men and other groups of capitalists 
is a church that needs to be democratized. Life and death and 
immortality know nothing of privileged and unprivileged classes. 

The fundamental message of Christ cannot be adapted to 
segregated groups. As long as there is only one gospel there can be 
only one class of hearers. To treat accidental distinctions as 
permanent is still further to subdivide an already too much divided 
Protestantism. Only as we realize that spirituality is generic, 
however different may be the form of its expression, do we really 
enter into the mind of Christ. 

Efforts to promote a spiritual aristocracy, whatever may be its 
name, are aimed not at the evil which the church must overcome, 
but at the heart of the church itself. 

Only as these followers of Jesus who claim to be spiritually 
minded find new sympathies, know vicarious suffering by contact 
with the world in which they live, can they really be said to be 
Christians. The only fraternity worth talking about is the frater- 
nity that keeps a man humble, keen to recognize others’ capacities, 
given to ministering to others’ needs, ready to be saved only by 
being made loving. 

Without this sort of spirituality Christians are but disciples too 
proud to wash each others’ feet, waiting to be taught the lesson of 
democracy by their Master. 
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THE SOCIAL ATONEMENT 


JAMES A. CHAMBERLIN, D.D. 
Berkeley, California 


1. Physical Suffering 

With the advent of sensation came 
suffering. Perhaps we should say, with 
the advent of sensation came the neces- 
sity of pain. The path of sensibility is 
paralleled by the tear lines of suffering. 
Moreover, the acuteness of suffering 
has increased with the world’s growth. 
The suffering of today is more exquisite 
than ever before. Suffering is the hand- 
maid, not the Nemesis, of progress. 
Nature here is a faithful and a reliable 
teacher. There have been two very 
marked processes with relation to suffer- 
ing. One process has provided armor, 
plates, scales, with the intent to prevent 
the entrance of pain. A second process 
seems to have furthered an increase of 
sensitiveness, that thereby, to speak in 
paradox, greater sensitiveness, and neces- 
sarily greater liability to suffering, might 
be encouraged for the purpose of avoid- 
ing suffering. 

Nature seems to have experimented 
to learn what attitude to take. If the 
law of the survival of the fittest is true, 
it seems to point to the conclusion that 
greater suffering has proven the greater 
good. The farther we follow the path 
of experiment the more of sensibility to 
pain and the less of protective armor we 
find. The more sensitive organisms 
have risen to leadership. 

Moreover, some forms that were once 
well supplied with armor have discarded 
the same and given themselves over to 
larger liability to suffering. The cephal- 


opods present an excellent illustration 
of this. When first known they were 
well protected by shells. They could 
easily draw themselves into the shell 
in the presence of danger. In some 
cases the walls of protection were 
peculiarly complete. Their shield sys- 
tem perhaps was the most perfect of 
any. Had this been found to represent 
the greatest good surely it should have 
been continued and perfected. Nature 
finding it good for cephalopods would be 
expected to employ it for others. But 
the case is quite the reverse. The 
cephalopods did not themselves approve 
of the close covering. More and more 
they began to grow out of theshell. The 
shell became less and less shielding, the 
sensitive parts more and more exposed. 
The former shell became a skeleton. 
The sensitive parts were thrown out- 
ward, making the animal more and more 
exposed to dangers, increasing the prob- 
ability of suffering, but having this 
compensation—greater activity, greater 
adroitness and competence in escaping 
danger. 

The same process may be seen in 
fishes. Early forms were clothed with 
armor, the later tribes with finer scales. 
Those of finer scales have the keener 


intelligence. Witness the brook trout, 


as compared with the crocodile. The 
same fact occurs in animal life. The 
slow-moving donkey has hide and hair 
very thick; the thoroughbred racer, 
the opposite. Compare also a mangey 
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cur with a well-bred hound. Man, 
expressing the highest form of develop- 
ment, steps forth with most sensitive 
physical exterior and yet exhibits the 
highest wisdom of nature. Sensory 
nerves are placed in most exposed posi- 
tions. Pain is most exquisite. The 
whole sensitive nature of man exposes 
him to suffering. He suffers pain before 
the instrument of torture really reaches 
him. 
Dogmatic inference from such a par- 
tial study would be unwise. We have 
not full data. The old explanation that 
suffering is the necessary antithesis of 
good is not to be wholly set aside. The 
fact that some forms of pain seem to be 
without obvious recompense must also 
be carefully considered. Yet this much 
may be concluded from the present data 
—the use of suffering as a protective 
agency. Suffering is not a curse on the 
world. Furthermore, suffering is not 
simply an antithesis of enjoyment. 
Physical suffering often results in a posi- 
tive good. It is a handmaid of progress. 


_It relates vitally to the development of 
better forms of life. It was a force in the 


evolutionary process of the creative 
period. It was and is a law of develop- 
ment. Let us take a step farther. 


2. Fear as Suffering 


A careful study will reveal that 
physical suffering is only one form, a 
low form, an initial form, of a method 
of activity that relates to a much larger 
range of phenomena. There is a finer 
and more useful province of suffering 
than that of physical sensation. I refer 
to the mental suffering developed into 
wonderful elaborateness in some forms 
of animal life and especially apparent 


in the enlarged activities of man. With 
the finer organization of the brook trout 
there is a sensitiveness to sound and a 
quickness of vision that every fisher- 
man respects. Eye and ear communi- 
cate to the brain. Fear is to him a part 
of his suffering. The deer, in high 
degree, possesses the same quality. 
Both are saved through fear. The 
apostle has told us that man is saved 
spiritually by hope. The student of 
nature will add that he is also saved 
physically by fear. Man, who cannot 
swim, fears the water. Unarmed, he 
fears the wild beast. Fear is a form of 
suffering. That it is often a more acute 
form than actual physical suffering, 
no one can doubt. Indeed it, seems 
evident that fear is largely a develop- 
ment of physical suffering. Fear in its 
best form is a scientific attitude. It is 
normal, born of man’s experience and 
sense. It is the logic of life. It is 
the beginning of wisdom. There is 
another side to all this to be considered 
in its relation to progress. In the lower 
grade of suffering, the purely physical, 
too much suffering, as, e.g., in cephalo- 
pod as he came out of his shell, would 
have been disastrous. So with fish, 
animal, and man. Suffering is an aid 
to progress, but too much would be 
disastrous. The higher form of suffering, 
the suffering of fear, when developed 
into extreme disproportion, produces 
apathy, even paralysis, of movement. 
That it has often gone to this extent 
need scarcely be stated. But when the 
whole case has been well considered we 
find that in the economy of God’s plan 
the place of fear—a form of suffering—is 
not insignificant, nor fruitless. Fear 
is a friend, not a foe to man’s advance- 
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ment. Suffering, both physical and 
mental, is a God-formed handmaid to 


progress. 


3. Vicarious Suffering 

We come now to that form of suffer- 
ing most exquisite, most intense in 
human experience—suffering for others. 
This is a form of suffering that is found 
early, though not in the earliest phases 
of life, no trace of which can be found 
in coarser orders of life. It becomes 
more intense the higher we mount in 
the grades of life. It is found first in 
the care of offspring. Fish seem not 
to have it, for their eggs are deposited 
and forgotten. The insect feels nothing 
that can be called motherhood. The 
bird, in a limited way, has a care of egg 
and offspring and loves the mate. Here 
we are safe in beginning our observations. 
There is, in the bird, a true sense of 
motherhood that extends at least over 
the age of helplessness. In the loving 
attention of the parent bird to her young 
and her evident solicitude for their 
protection we find a kind of suffering 
more delicate and intense than the 
suffering of fear. The mammal has it 
in more intense forms. The bird will 
cry for an hour for her destroyed family 
and in her fluttering express her momen- 
tary grief but soon go on as before. 
The mammal mourns longer for her off- 
spring, hunts for it, and shrinks from no 
danger to find and to rescue it. Love, 
here, has a wider range; suffering has 
become more intense. In the cry of 
the lioness, robbed of her whelp, and the 
piteous bleat of the ewe for her lamb, we 
hear the voice of nature expressing her 
intenser suffering. 

When we study the expression of 


parental affection in man we find it the 
exponent of his better self. The range 
of affection in man is infinitely larger 
than in the animal. The heathen 
mother loves her offspring, at least in 
infancy. The Christian mother finds 
no expression of love too exacting for 
her powers. She crowns her helpless 
babe with all the imagery of wealth 
that a cultivated mind can imagine. 
This love involves suffering unmeasured. 
Parental solicitude carries one to the 
verge of the grave. Danger of disease 
or devils will not prevent a mother from 
her duty to her child. She suffers with 
its every pain. Here we find the finest 
expression of nature’s great transition 
from selfism to otherism. In no place 
do we find willing suffering for others 
more perfectly exhibited than when 
parenthood asserts itself to its fullest 
extent in a sensitive Christian mother. 
The mother lives in her child and for her 
child and no form of pain that relates to 
the body, no kind of fear that disturbs 
the brain, is comparable for a moment 
with the suffering of a true mother for 
her suffering child. This, too, is a 
suffering that crushes the human heart 
more than any physical pain. The 
spiritual mother, the true-minded father, 
knows no suffering so intense as that 
coming into the human heart because 
of the sin of a beloved child. Suffering 
for sin is the most crushing form of 
suffering. It is a suffering that lays 
hold of every fiber of the whole man. 
Not one element of man’s nature is 
left undevastated after a siege of true 
parental grief over an erring, sinful 
child. 

Love is the chief element of all higher 
life. The nearer God, the larger is love. 
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The parent bird fluttering for her young 
is expressing the law of nature in the 
perpetuation of species by self-sacrifice 
and suffering. The lioness, roaring be- 
cause her whelp is taken away, the bear 
searching for her cub, the cow lowing 
for her calf, are all obeying God’s great 
law of altruism, of other-self, by which 
life progresses. The heathen mother 
and her more enlightened sister of 
Christian culture, each in her own way, 
not only saves and develops her race 
physically, but, especially in the case of 
the latter, the moral and ethical develop- 
ment of mankind is fostered, directed, 
completed by the suffering side of mother- 
love. Mother-watchfulness, accompan- 
ied by suffering sacrifice which saves 
the child from a fall or a burn, saves the 
man from sin. Love-suffering is a part of 
God’s generous plan for the progress of 
the race, and the saving of mankind. 

In the regular evolution of nature we 
found that sensitiveness to suffering had 
an honored place. The cephalopod found 
pain a friend, not a foe, and gladly took 
more toitself. The higher we have gone, 
the clearer has been our way, the broader 
our field of confirmatory evidence. In 
man, above all in Christian man, we 
have found the efficiency greatest. It 
is not until we have come to the finest 
organisms and found the keenest suffer- 
ing that we have found the most certain 
evidence of its value as a soul-producing 
and soul-saving quality. In man, we 
have found otherism most perfect, 
suffering most acute, self-sacrifice most 
common. In man, that is, we find aton- 
ing activity most complete, and its 
saving quality most potent. The more 
spiritual the man, the more clearly de- 
fined the process. 


Why then should we not look above 
and find in the divine Being, whose 
image we bear, the same atoning suffer- 
ing? A suffering God is the logical in- 
ference from a suffering world. Nature 
is the expression of God. Man is in his 
image. The spiritual side of man is 
nearest to God. Here the law of suffer- 
ing is most marked and inflexible. The 
more spiritual the man, the keener the 
suffering. Is not God under the same 
law? Nay, is not the law a part of 
God, an expression of God? Was not 
the Psalmist right, “Like as a father 
pitieth his children so the Lord pitieth 
them that fear Him”? Even more 
touching are the words of Isaiah: “As 
a mother comforteth her children, so 
will I comfort you.” 


4. The Suffering of Jesus 

Now comes into the range of our 
vision the most highly developed of men, 
most sensitive, most spiritual—Jesus. 
He a revelation, a reduction of God 
into a form possible of human compre- 
hension—a connecting link between 
earth as it is and heaven as it will be— 
a uniter in one of God and man, a God- 
man, a divine one, more than all who 
went before or any that have come 
after, he bowed in deference to nature’s 
great law of suffering. From every 
standpoint, and in every respect, Jesus 
was a sufferer. But it was not suffering 
as penalty, it was not suffering as sub- 
stitution, it was not Nemesis. Jt was 
suffering for progress. It was suffering 
for development. It was suffering for 
the kingdom. It was suffering for the 
reign of God; suffering for salvation; 
suffering for the world’s redemption. 

Now, the suffering of Jesus is the 
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suffering of God. I care not how you 
arrive at the conclusion, whether through 
the most mechanical, trinitarian process, 
or through the fresher channels of 
modern study. Our simplest faith 
teaches us that in Jesus we have the 
world’s fullest and truest representation 
of God. The supreme lesson of Jesus 
is the lesson of altruism, sacrifice, love- 
service. The church has never been 
wrong in putting emphasis on the atone- 
ment. We have simply been narrow 
in our presentation of the historic atone- 
ment of Calvary. We have tried to 
magnify, while we have really minimized 
the truth. We have idolized Calvary. 
Not only have we with Paul gloried in 
the cross, but we have also worshiped 
the cross. Cradles as well as crosses 
emblemize atonement. ‘‘Cross-crowned 
Calvary”’ is not the only theater of aton- 
ing work. Human hearts where God 
dwells are arenas where love-service and 
love-suffering are atoning for human sin. 
Here in the most sensitive, the most 
spiritual hearts, the destructive sway 
of sin is being broken. Here in these 
hearts human development is being 
wrought through suffering. My con- 
tention is for the larger atonement. 
Atonement is a law, not an accident; a 
natural, not a supernatural agency; 
tragically set forth on Calvary, but not 
ended there. Atonement is a continuous 
factor in life, an eternal energy of God. 
I do not suppose for a moment that I 
am giving an exhaustive exposition 
of a theological doctrine. Eschewing all 
theological phrases and methods, I am 
simply pleading for that view that can 
see atonement from cephalopod to God 


—a law that holds the whole world in its . 


grasp. Calvary will ever be sacred; the 


cross is the time-honored symbol of 
atoning work. But that cross should 
be erected not merely over a church, a 
creed, a doctrine, but over the entire 
body of known truth. The cross should 
preside over every human activity. The 
cross should have as much significance in 
science as in theology, in school as in 
church. The cross should rest on all 
forms of human activity; for, from 
cephalopod to God, one method of 
progress is to be found—the law of 
suffering. 


5. The Law of Atonement in Social 
Evolution 

It would be easy to cite many well- 
known authorities—Kant, Mozley, Mul- 
ford, Drummond Fremantle, and others 
—at this point, but it seems better to 
push on to the particular application 
promised in the beginning, namely: 


that the law of atonement is, in method, — 


the true solvent of the problem of today 
and should be taught not as a part of an 
external plan of salvation, but as the 
fundamental plan, the only one for the 
complete working-out of the world’s 
salvation socially, politically, religiously. 
What is law for the unit is law for the 
whole. God has no double standard 
and is no respecter of persons. What 
he laid on Christ, he lays on every man, 
so far as individual ability can bear the 
load. What he has laid on man as a 
unit, he has laid on society as a whole. 
The law of suffering is the law of social 
progress. 

Moreover, I am convinced that the 
true growth of society is quite like the 
growth of the animal kingdom, from 
callousness to sensitiveness and from 
sensitiveness to higher thought and 
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larger affection. Indeed history bears 
full testimony to this fact. Society, 
like the cephalopod, once drew itself 
within its shell—the walls of the city— 
and closed up every gap with gates. 
There was an age of the shield, an age 
of castle, drawbridge, and moat. There 
was an age of steel armor. Then fol- 
lowed the age of standing armies, the 
dominance of the theory that might 
makes right. As society became more 
sensitized it adopted better forms of 
protection. Cervantes taught us to 
laugh at chivalry. We pity the people 
in the walled city, or behind great stand- 
ing armies. On the other hand, we 
look with horror at some barbarous 
forms of life of which our fathers boasted. 
All this leads me to insist that society’s 
method of salvation is within itself and 
will take the form of suffering for evil. 
There are gross evils of which 
society is not yet conscious. There are 
organized evils which men condone as 
necessary or even defend as right, which 
in the day of our better development will 
be condemned and in society’s final prog- 
ress will be extirpated. There is a 
vast amount of work to do in the first 
steps of social progress. The social 
conscience must be sensitized. Society 
must be made to see and feel the presence 
of great evils. What some better souls 
feel all must be made to feel. That 
which annoys the more Christlike must 
be made to annoy society. At this 
point the Christian’s work is large. The 
agitator of society is its angel of blessing. 
Even an anarchist is not so great an 
enemy to social order as the condoner 
and defender of the evil that exists. The 
sensational preacher is better than the 
soporific preacher. The strikers’ cry, 


though partly false, is more helpful 
today than the cry of “ peace, peace,” for 
there should be no peace today. Peace 
today is cowardice. The call of God 
today to his ministry is the same that he 
sent to Isaiah, Jeremiah, and John the 
Baptist. There is savagery in society 
today against which voices must be 
raised until men become sensitive. 
Then society will enter the second stage 
—suffering in fear. In respect to many 
evils society is now in that stage. The 
industrial struggle of today, voiced 
with discordant note even, is a sign of 
society’s advance. Strikes are, in a 
measure, the pulsations of society’s 
pain. The head must not say to the 
nerve that reports pain from contact 
with fire, “Stop your throbbing and 
go to work.” Social philosophers and 
political rulers who simply cry, “Coerce 
the striker!” are blind to a great law of 
nature and of God. We are now at the 
stage when troops will put down a riot 
impeding the mail service, but we shall 
come to a better state by and by when 
government will prevent the strike by 
removing the disorder. Nature has a 
law of healing but also a law of pre- 
vention by sensitization. Society must 
be more sensitive to the ills of men and 
enforce adjustments, arbitrations, rights, 
by federal, state, and municipal authori- 
ties. Society must be sensitized until 
no one can cry: 


O God that bread should be so dear 
And flesh and blood so cheap! 


A bank failure at noon is known in 
every considerable financial circle in the 
country before banking-hours are closed. 
The political world is so sensitive at times 
that a slip of a sentence can make or 
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unmake a candidate anda party. When 
the social order becomes so sensitive 
to disturbances that an unsocial act 
in any part, an unjust bargain in any 
quarter, will send a quiver of pain and 
alarm through the whole, then we shall 
be on the road to salvation. 


6. The Suffering of Society 

But we must turn now to the fuller 
view of this law. No true corrective of 
social wrong is to be found short of the 
full operation of God’s fundamental law 
of atonement in its completest activity. 
Society itself must enter into the holy of 
holies of sacrifice and suffering love for 
men in sin. Society has not yet learned 
the true doctrine of atonement. Men, 
except in individual instances, do not 
know the doctrine. Christ’s atonement 
must be preached, not as a transaction 
that “paid it all, all the debt I owe,” 
but as an object-lesson. Calvary must 
be presented, not as the field where the 
world was redeemed from sin as a com- 
pleted act, but where men were shown 
how to redeem the world from evil. 
When men today sit over against 
Jerusalem and weep; when men today 
bear the sins of unholy traffic on their 
hearts, as Christ felt the desecration 
of the temple; when men love one 
another as Christ loved men, we shall 
enter the last campaign of social progress. 
Every Christian man must become aton- 
ing energy for industrial, social, political, 
and individual sin. Nothing less than 
this will be adequate to the world’s 
salvation. Love-suffering expressed in 
service is God’s method of salvation. 
The Jews said: “Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Christ says: “Love one an- 
other as I love you.” Some must climb 


even to get up to Judaism. Few men 
love neighbor as self. Yet men will not 
be truly Christian until they come to 
Christ’s standard and love as he loved 
us. 
It is distressing to realize how far from 
Christ we are. It is distressing to 
know, too, that the doctrine of Christ’s 
dying love is sometimes today so dis- 
torted that it tends to make men selfish; 
so garbled in sermon and song as to 
be bad ethically and bad religiously. 
There are songbooks today in common 
use in church services and in evangelistic 
work that are full of doggerels of selfish- 
ness. The law of service has not 
touched them. Against all this selfish- 
ness the whole strength of Christianity 
should be thrown. Says a noble writer: 


“The law of self-interest is the eternal 


falsehood which mothers all social woes.” 
Selfishness is today master of trade, king 
of society, and holds balance of power 
in the church. This is not pessimism. 
It is simply candid statement of fact. 
Over against all this must come the 


larger, diviner power of love suffering . 


for other’s woes. 

How clear an expression of this truth 
is found in literature. Says Carlyle: 
“It is only with renunciations that life, 
properly speaking, can be said to begin.”’ 
Again: “In a valiant suffering for others, 
not in a slothful making others suffer 
for us, did nobleness ever lie.” George 
Sands says: “There is only one solé 
virtue in the world—the eternal sacri- 
fice of self.” George Eliot sings: | 


May I reach that purest heaven; 
Be to other souls the cup of strength in 
some great agony. 


Our own Emerson says: “A man was 
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born not for prosperity, but to suffer 
for the benefit of others, like the noble 
rock maple, which all around our villages 
bleeds for the service of man.” Goethe, 
wrote: “Everything cries out to us we 
must renounce, thou must go without, 
go without, die and come to life, for so 
long as this is not accomplished thou art 
but a troubled guest upon an earth of 
gloom.” Matthew Arnold tells us that 
the secret of the gospel is Jesus’ word: 
“He that loveth his life shall lose it, 
and he that hateth his life shall keep it 
until life eternal.” Hermann Lotze 
affirms: “No life is moral which is not 
self-sacrificed for others.” 

If society is to be saved, individual 
men must begin to save it, and our first 
step and every step is love-suffering, 
expressed in service. This truth must 
take hold of the churches. It is invidi- 
ous to enter into philippics against the 
church. We have had quite enough 
of them. However, the mortifying fact 
still stares us in the face that the church 
today is in no adequate sense making 
atonement for the wrongs of the world. 
We need not be scornful of men who 
have applauded the name of Christ 
and hissed that of his church. Men in 
general and in the long run know who 
love them, who help them. There are 
churches, it is true, that are trying to 
have real love for men, and in love to 
serve them. On the other hand, it has 
been well said: “Some factories more 
represent the kingdom of God than some 
churches, some mercantile establish- 
ments than some Sunday schools.” 
When we estimate the prosperity of our 
churches solely by such petty yard 
sticks as the size of the congregation, 
the number in the Sunday school, or the 


amount of benevolent contributions for 
the year, or any general yearbook 
statistics, we are confessing by the very 
standards of our judgment that our 
churches are not the power of Christ 
to the world’s salvation. The churches 
are doing something. Missions abroad 
are generous, Christlike movements 
emblematic of true social atonement; 
our work in some lowly quarters and for 
certain despised and abused people is 
all a part of the greater atonement. 
But with what hesitations and pleadings 
and ingenious devices are we doing 
our simplest duty. Great saving insti- 
tions, with consecrated men at the helm 
making noble sacrifice for love of Christ, 
must plead and beg and beseech and 
resort to all manner of schemes, pardon- 
able and unpardonable, to eke out a 
scanty support. True, noble men and 
women, embodiments of loving sacri- 
fice, are in the sections of social disorder 
and poverty in our cities, in the black 
belt of the South, in woodman’s camp 
and miner’s village, but how difficult it is 
to secure the necessary pittance for their 
support! We must be as generous as 
possible in our judgments, but we must 
be candid with our facts. A study of 
the churches today forces us to believe 
them in many instances to be parasites 
on society, when they should be the 
leaven of social salvation. The reason 
is simple. Churches as a whole have 
not learned that “he that loveth his 
life shall lose it, and he that hateth his 
life shall keep it to the eternal life.” 
There is the secret. When the church 
enters into the higher life of atonement 
for sin; when it becomes Christian in 
the sense of doing Christ’s work; when 
it takes up the cross and goes out to 
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make every garden a Gethsemane, and 
every hill a Calvary; when the church 
suffers in true love for social wrong; 
when the church begins to mother 
society and take human woes to heart, 
her own life will be saved. The solution 
of every social problem of the times will 
begin at once if Christians will but fol- 
low Christ. The claim of God on Christ 
is the claim he makes on all. The call 
of Christ to the church is the call of 
Calvary: Sacrifice. 


7. The Call of Calvary 

We must go one step farther. Gov- 
ernment must be touched by the great 
doctrine of love-service. It was a great 
step forward when the best govern- 
ments accepted the doctrine that govern- 
ment exists for the governed. That 
step needs only to be carried a little 
farther. Benjamin Franklin held that 
“‘ whoever should introduce the primitive 
principles of Christianity into govern- 
ment would change all society.” Mul- 
ford, in his Republic of God said: “The 
nation has its foundation, its unity, 
order, and freedom laid in sacrifice.” 
Fremantle claims that “every man in a 
Christian government should consider 
his office as a Christian ministry.” We 
need no better statements. Govern- 
ment must be converted to this law of 
Christ, of God. 

All these—individual men, churches, 
governments—must learn this doctrine 


of salvation through atoning energy, 
“salvation by way of the cross.” After 
them will follow school, press, factory, 
store, farm. Every kingdom is to be 
subdued unto Christ. Not China and 
Korea and the Ottoman Empire simply, 
but the kingdom of finance, the kingdom 
of iron, the kingdom of brass, the king- 
dom of gold—every kingdom of the social 
order, church, club, playground, theater. 
“The kingdoms of this world are to 
become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ.” Over every human insti- 
tution should be engraven the cross. 

The call of God is the call of Calvary. 
Calvary gives the world the law of sal- 
vation. This law is just as real as 
that of gravitation, crystallization, or 
growth. Salvation by love-suffering is 
as scientific as coloration by sunlight. 
This is the only price of the world’s 
redemption. Our success can come only 
by 

Toiling up new Calvarys ever, 
With the cross that turns not back. 


When social forces conform to this 
law laid in the foundations of the earth, 
this law that characterizes all develop- 
ment from cephalopod to God, this law 
that was revealed in history from Cal- 
vary, then we shall begin to see social 
abuses, industrial strife, and every form 
of inequality and injustice pass away, 
and John’s vision will be fulfilled and a 
new heaven and a new earth appear. 
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THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN THE NATURAL 
AND THE SPIRITUAL ORDERS AS 
DESCRIBED IN THE GOSPEL 
OF JOHN 


Il. THE GREAT OPPONENTS OF THE GOSPEL 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


As was pointed out in the preceding 
article, the Fourth Gospel carries over 
the eschatological point of view from 
primitive Christianity, but is not content 
to leave the primitive messianic drama 
without its spiritual valuation. But its 
interpretation is involved in a series of 
struggles between contrasting elements 
of the drama. Before the full force of 
the Gospel’s portrayal of the struggle 
between the natural and spiritual orders 
can be appreciated it is necessary to 
assemble, as it were, the dramatis per- 
sonae of the drama. 


1. The Christ 

Jesus is the central figure of the con- 
test. In a way which has few literary 
equals and no superiors the author has 
not only drawn but has colored the 
figure of the Christ, who is also the Logos 
come in the flesh. 

In none of the gospels is the super- 
mundane quality of Jesus so set forth as 
in the Johannine; he has meat to eat 
which is truly spiritual, his words are 
life eternal, he comes from God as the 
true bread from heaven, he is at one with 
the Father, and does always the works 
of the Father. 

It is a mistake to regard this concep- 
tion as in a precise sense metaphysical. 
It is a historical Jesus who speaks. 


76 


Those ingenious interpreters who would 
have the Christ of the Fourth Gospel set 
forth as an extramundane figure quite 
miss the point of view of the entire 
Johannine literature. Jesus is the Christ 
come in the flesh. To believe that is to 
be saved, but such a belief involves no 
theory as to his metaphysical nature; no 
highly developed theory of the Trinity 
intrudes itself to obscure the vision of 
the supreme spiritual life actually resi- 
dent in a historical individual. 

For the superhuman Christ of the 
Fourth Gospel is, if possible, more realis- 
tically human than in the synoptists. 
This sounds paradoxical, but its proof is 
to be found in the response of the Chris- 
tian hearts of the centuries. When one 
asks for the Jesus who was tired, who was 
thirsty, who wept, who washed his dis- 
ciples’ feet, who had his soul troubled, 
who vindicated himself before Pilate, 
who.cared for his mother as he was dying, 
one finds this Jesus in the Logos-Christ 
of the Fourth Gospel. And it is the 
realistic human quality as well as the 
superhuman spirituality of the Christ 
that has made the central figure of the 
Fourth Gospel the central figure of 
Christianity. Our systems of theology 
have been largely built upon this gospel, 
and the more one considers the signifi- 
cance of Jesus in history the more is one 
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forced to see that in the actual historical 
figure which was capable of evoking the 
valuation given it by the Fourth Gospel, 
there was a divine energy and power 
which must be included in any estimate 
of his person. 

Around this central figure the con- 
test and the contrasts of the Johannine 
Gospel circle. The Jesus of the Fourth 
Gospel is never quiet except as he rests. 
Whatever may be true of the gospel it- 
self, he never turns philosopher; he is 
never reflective, he is incessantly active 
like his Father, comforting, teaching, 
fighting, praying, serving. There is in 
the picture of this Christ a vital quality 
which only a “son of thunder’ could 
have appreciated. As we understand 
the aggressive quality of this Christ so 
often set forth as a mere academic, 
philosophical picture can we understand 
the Fourth Gospel and, as for that 
matter, Christianity itself. 

For the Christ the Jews expected was 
to be no placid idealist speaking beauti- 
ful sentiments to classes gathered under 
the shade of the trees. He was to bea 
savior and a fighter, a founder of one 
kingdom and the destroyer of another; 
and if one will only read the Gospel from 
the point of view of the messianic passion 
of its author, he will not fail to discover 
the militant Jesus who is king far more 
than prophet. It is in this spirit that he 
cleanses the temple, justifies his violation 
of pharisaical Sabbath laws, declares 
that he has overcome the world, and at 
the expense of his life assures Pilate that 
he is indeed a king. A gentle teacher, he 
is indeed to the woman at Samaria, a 
soul that can weep at the grave of 
Lazarus, a teacher who will teach only 
friends, a gentleman who will open his 


heart only after the traitor has gone out, 
a sincere democrat who, though master, 
will yet wash his disciples’ feet. But 
throughout the entire course of his life 
he stands forth as a champion of a cause 
and a kingdom. No man can sympa- 
thetically enter into the portrayal of the 
Christ of the Fourth Gospel without 
being himself nerved to more energetic 
opposition to things which are debasing, 
hypocritical, and unspiritual. 


2. The World 
_ It is significant that the Fourth Gos- 
pel does not erect the figure of Antichrist 
over against the Christ. Such a por- 
trayal would have been logically consis- 
tent, though not at all in harmony with 
the point of view of primitive Chris- 
tians who awaited the coming of Anti- 
christ as truly as the return of Christ. 
The real opponent of Christ is the world 
—not a figure but an environment, not a 
king but a group of forces which make 
against the ideals of Jesus as well as 
against Jesus himself. 

There is always something sinister in 
the Gospel’s use of the term world. As 
the social order of the age which was to 
culminate and pass away with the estab- 
lishment of the messianic kingdom, the 
word epitomizes the forces of evil. 
Sometimes the Fourth Gospel gives it a 
little more definite reference as it speaks 
of Satan as the father of liars and of the 
one who is supreme at the moment of 
betrayal and death; but ordinarily the 
world is treated less transcendentally as 
the actual, historical forces operative in 
the social order in the midst of which 
Jesus lived. Its content is never thor- 
oughly analyzed, and it must be de- 
scribed generally as civilization on its 
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materialistic, or more properly, its anti- 
spiritual side. To it, therefore, would 
belong the enmities, jealousies, religious 
hypocrisies, ecclesiastical arrogance, the 
love of creature comforts, sensual pleas- 
ures, the rancor which begets hatred of 
the good and persecution of those who 
stand for the spiritual order. In its 
power it seems to be impregnable and 
yet Jesus believed he had won a victory 
over it, and the writer of the Gospel, 
looking out upon that social order in the 
midst of which he lived, could see that 
God had sent Jesus to save it. 


3. “The Jews” 

The Fourth Gospel is unique in its 
constant presentation of the Jews as the 
enemies of Jesus. It is true that certain 
classes of them sometimes appear, like 
the Pharisees and members of official 
bodies, but they are all included as spe- 
cific elements in the term “the Jews.” 

The Fourth Gospel at this point dif- 
fers from the synoptists as will be appar- 
ent as one recalls how specifically the 
synoptists’ account presents the different 
persons who opposed Jesus. In the 
Fourth Gospel we have the attitude of 
mind seen in the Book of Acts where the 
Jews are always presented as the chief 
enemies of the church while the Romans 
are presented as its protectors. 

There is practically no section of the 
Fourth Gospel in which the enmity be- 
tween Jesus and the Jews is not drawn 
out specifically. In fact, the normal 
form of each of the episodes which go to 
make up the book might almost be said 
to involve such a controversy which 
leads to a new faith on the part of those 
who are becoming Jesus’ disciples and 
more desperate hostility on the part of 


the Jews. And it is to “the Jews” to 
whom the Fourth Gospel attributes the 
death of Jesus; not merely to the high 
priests and various official individuals 
specifically, but, as in the words of 
Pilate, to the nation asa whole. Indeed, 
the total impression made by the Gospel 
is that of the irreconcilable conflict be- 
tween Jesus and his own nation. 


4. The Various Classes and Condi- 
tions of Men and Women 

It is noteworthy that almost without 
exception wherever Jesus comes in con- 
tact with the individual he wins that in- 
dividual to himself, but not infrequently 
this conquest is born of contest, or at 
least, discussion. The achievement of 
faith in Jesus Christ is never set forth in 
the Fourth Gospel as easy, and some- 
times only as a sort of conquest. Prob- 
ably the most typical development of 
this thesis will be found in the ninth 
chapter, where is portrayed the growth 
through contest with the Pharisees of the 
blind man’s faith in Jesus as the miracle- 
worker, prophet, representative of God, 
and the Son of God. But in other cases 
such conflicts do not mark the accept- 
ance of Jesus as Christ. 

It is noteworthy that the evangelist 
selects these people from all classes. 
Nathaniel, Nicodemus, the Samaritan 
woman at the well, the crowds who dis- 
cuss his messiahship, even some of his 
disciples who are perplexed or dubious 
like Philip and Thomas, all reach a new- 
ness of faith because of the victory of 
Jesus over some element of opposition or 
hesitation within them. It will be no- 
ticed that these individuals are clearly 
selected and described by the evangelist 
for the purpose of making evident the 
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universality of the appeal of Jesus. 
Even Pilate himself after his interview 
with Jesus is found to be by the Jews too 
friendly to his prisoner. 


5. The Disciples 

Not only were the disciples gained 
through a greater or less contest between 
Jesus and that which opposed him, but 
running through their relations with 
Jesus as described by the Fourth Gospel, 
there is the element of struggle. They 
can doubt, misinterpret, even criticize 
their Master. It is not that they are 
really opposed to him but that they can- 
not immediately understand him. The 
questions which Philip and Thomas as 
well as the other disciples put to him are 
admirable illustrations of the recoil of 
the human mind against the claims of 
Jesus himself. The more one learns to 
distinguish the reflection and comment 
of the evangelist from the historical 
material which he preserves, the stronger 
becomes the impression of the verisimili- 
tude of the portraits of the disciples. 
They seldom act as it would be natural 
to expect the followers of the Logos- 
Christ to act. They follow hesitantly, 
although persistently, protestingly, al- 
though loyally. Through the dealings 
of Jesus with them as through his deal- 


ings with the other figures of the drama 
there runs always the note of struggle 
which inheres in every impact of the 
spiritual and the natural orders in 
human experience. 


6. In Conclusion 

These are the chief concrete persons 
in the dramatic contest which the Fourth 
Gospel sets forth, but they do not ex- 
haust the contestants as the evangelist 
conceives them. Back of the historical 
figures with their concrete struggles there 
are the great principles amid which 
his mind loves to dwell, with the method 
not of a philosopher but of a genuinely 
religious thinker. Light and darkness, 
life and death, spirit and flesh, truth and 
falsehood, freedom and servitude, these 
are the dramatis personae, one might 
almost say, of a transcendental conflict 
which was being waged at the same time 
that the historical struggle was being 
carried on. Such a statement as this 
must, of course, be taken with very 
marked limitations, and whatever truth 
there is in it must be set forth less suc- 
cinctly. In the succeeding studies we 
shall endeavor to trace the struggle be- 
tween these transcendental forces as 
seen in the contests between the his- 
torical actors on the stage of Judea. 
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THE PROGRESS OF CHURCH UNITY 


ARLEY B. SHOW 
Professor of Mediaeval History, Leland Stanford Junior University 


Each year sees further development of the principle of co-operation among church 
workers. We have already published in the BIBLICAL WORLD accounts of various 
co-operative movements, and we plan to continue to present to our readers additional 
information in regard to this most interesting matter. In the same proportion as we 
come to see that Christianity involves life as well as truth and that its end is the produc- 
tion of personal character, shall we see that for such ends churches do not need to be 
divided along lines of doctrinal formulas. There is no doctrinal cleavage in social 
service. To bring in the kingdom of God is something vastly greater than to bring in 
the triumph of a denomination. No denomination has any legitimate claim to existence 
except as it conserves and develops efficiency in world-saving. How much clearer we 
see this today than we did five years ago! Some of the movements looking toward this 


new efficiency of a united evangelicalism Professor Show describes in this article. 


Many big questions confront the 
Christian church today, questions affect- 
ing its inner life or growing out of its 
relations with the complex modern 
world. All are momentous and press 
for solution. But the biggest question 
of all, because the most fundamental, 
is the business of eliminating the waste 
of useless competition within the church 
itself. A hundred and fifty sects in the 
United States, most of them Christian 
in name, are rather toomany. Denomi- 
national groupings are not an unmixed 
evil by any means. Wholesome com- 
petition promotes activity and charity. 
Church monopolies are not less grasp- 
ing and unscrupulous than other com- 
binations in restraint of trade. It was 
Thomas Jefferson who said a diversity 
of sects gives a sure guaranty against 
the domination of a powerful state 
church. Our Christian diversities are 
good so long as they remain diversities 
in unity. In the words of Chief Justice 


Brewer: “Denominations exist, will 
exist, and ought to exist. Their exist- 
ence is in no manner inconsistent with 
the spirit of unity which should animate 
all” (Sanford, Church Fed., p. 547). 
Historically, however, sectarianism 
has not promoted the spirit of unity. 
And so there has arisen in the last 


generations, in all parts of Christendom, 


an insistent demand for the better way, 
a deeper searching of hearts and con- 
sciences, a larger look at the opportunity 
of the church in the modern world. 
Within the lives of men and women 
here today, there has come to prevail 
in the church a richer comprehension of 
the message of the gospel and a more 
resolute purpose to put the gospel into 
life. It is this awakening, as it bears 
on the problem of Christian unity, of 
which I am to speak to you here. 

Three lines of approach may be dis- 
cerned to the solution of the problem 
of a divided Christendom in the last 
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hundred years: (1) the movement 
toward organic church unity; (2) the 
work of undenominational Christian 
organizations; (3) the growth of inter- 
denominational comity and co-operation. 
By your leave, I shall trace the progress 
of these three phases one by one. 


1. The Movement toward Organic 
Church Unity 


My topic is set down as “The Prog- 
ress of Church Unity.” It might better 
be the progress of Christian unity. 
There is a difference. Christian unity 
has made splendid progress in our days; 
church unity has not gotten ahead so 
well. 

a) If we think of the church universal, 
only one item of history in recent times 
concerns us here. In 1896 a papal 
encyclical offered the palm branch to the 
other Christian communions on the 
basis of recognizing the papal suprem- 
acy. The invitation was promptly de- 
clined by the Greek patriarch and the 
Anglican bishops for their respective 
churches, and the incident was closed. 
In that direction one sees absolutely no 
sign of readjustment or reunion. 

b) In the same time much more 
extended efforts have been made to 
bring about the reunion of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church, English and 
American, with the dissenting bodies 
which have sprung from it since the 
Reformation. 

In 1886 the “Chicago-Lambeth 
' Proposals” made overtures for reunion 
on the basis of the so-called “Quadri- 
lateral” or fourfold confession: the 
authority of Scripture, the Apostles’ 
Creed and the Nicene Creed, the sacra- 
ments of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 


and the historic episcopate. There has 
been much conferring and informal nego- 
tiation, but nothing practical has come 
of it. The Lambeth conferences of 
1897 and 1908 reaffirmed the proposals, 
but without material change. In 1910 
a group of Episcopal clergy and laity 
in and about New York City organized 
an unofficial body called the “Christian 
Unity Foundation” to work for organic 
unity, in which endeavor they have 
shown some zeal without any wide 
departure from the Lambeth position. 
Since 1910 also both branches of the 
Anglican church have given their support 
to the promotion of a “World’s Con- 
ference on Faith and Order” designed 
to advance the cause of Christian unity. 

To all these overtures the dissenting 
bodies have made appreciative response; 
but naturally they do not find in the 
historic episcopate, in the Anglican 
sense, any secure footing for Christian 
union. Of special interest to all Con- 
gregationalists is the endeavor of a 
group of New England pastors, led by 
Newman Smyth, to find common ground 
with their Episcopal brethren; and the 
appointment by the National Council, 
in 1910, of a special committee to work 
for closer fellowship with the Episcopal 
church. But so far as I know, nothing 
definite has yet come from these efforts. 
Various things indicate a very conserva- 
tive attitude in the Episcopal church. 
It has not given its official sanction to 
the Federal Council, altogether the most 
potent agency for union yet in the field. 
It has refused every suggestion from 
within or from without to modify its 
position in the matter of. the historic 
episcopate. 

c) In another direction the outlook 
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for organic union is more hopeful. A 
positive centripetal tendency is drawing 
together the churches of kindred tradi- 
tions. Denominations with like forms 
of polity and of creed are beginning to 
coalesce into larger units, the congrega- 
tional bodies in a group, the presbyterian 
bodies in another, and so on. And in 
not a few instances the instinct for union 
has overcome differences of polity, and 
larger combinations have been made. 
This movement has by no means 
been confined to our country. In Ger- 
many the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches have drawn closer together. 
In Scotland the final union of the Free 
Church and the United Presbyterian 
church was celebrated in 1900. In 
Australia and New Zealand the basis 
of permanent union has been laid. 
In Canada the long negotiations of 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and 
Methodists resulted, a few years ago, 
in the founding of the United Church 
of Canada, not as a confederation but 
as an actual consolidation of the three 
bodies. Perhaps the finest examples 
of organic union come from the mission 
field where indeed this whole impulse 
toward closer fellowship had its birth. 
At the World’s Missionary Conference 
in London, 1910, plans of union, more 
or less fully realized, were reported from 
China, Japan, and India, the most 
striking case being the affiliation of 
Congregationalists, Dutch Reformed, 
and Presbyterians in the South India 
United Church. Clearly the process of 
organic union will go yet farther in the 
mission fields; for nowhere else is so 
flagrantly revealed the un-Christian 
waste of useless duplication and petty 
rivalry. The reports of Dr. Mott’s 


recent visit to China show how steadily 
this spirit of union is growing in that 
great land. 

In our own country notable progress 
has been made toward unification. 
The Cumberland Presbyterians have 
returned to the parent fold, and other 
Presbyterians seem likely to follow. 
The same home-seeking spirit has shown 
itself in the several branches of the 
Methodist order. Finally, for about 
ten years Congregationalists have been 
laboring to accomplish union with the 
Methodist Protestant and United Breth- 
ren churches. While these negotiations 
are at present in suspense, there is yet 
ground for hope at least for union 
between the Methodist Protestants and 
the United Brethren. The Free Bap- 
tists are joining the Northern Baptist 
Convention, having turned over their 
missions, mission funds, etc., to the 
larger societies, and are represented on 
the Convention committees. 

All in all, the prospect is satisfactory 
for the consolidation of the denomina- 
tions into kindred groups of churches. 
The old causes of division have dis- 
appeared. A nobler apprehension of 
the truth has come in. The petty 
sectarianism of a few generations ago 
is no longer in good repute. With one 
accord the churches are looking more at 
their common inheritance and less at 
their differences, and it augurs well for 
the future. 

Beyond a limited degree, however, 
the new fellowship will not express 
itself in organic union. Twenty years 
ago many earnest souls were working 
and praying for constitutional unity in 
the church; no other way seemed 
adequate and Christian. But they and 
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their kind are no longer looking in that 
direction. With the apostle Paul they 
are able to say: “and yet shew I unto 
you a more excellent way.” There is 
a more excellent way than the absorption 


of all the churches into one big, dominat-. 


ing church. 


2. The Work of Undenominational 
Christian Organizations 


A group of splendid associations and 
societies which have sought to be Chris- 
tian without being sectarian have point- 
ed out this more excellent way, setting 
up thus a new standard of fellowship in 
the modern church. 

a) As the pioneer in the field, first 
honors are due to the American Bible 
Society. Organized in 1816, it lacks 
but three years of a rounded century of 
service. In its time it has printed and 
distributed nearly a hundred million 
copies of the Scriptures, carrying untold 
blessings into many lands. And from 
the beginning the Bible Society has been 
wholly undenominational. 

In rapid succession other great unde- 
nominational agencies followed its ex- 
ample: in 1824 the American Sunday 
School Union, preceded by the British 
Sunday School Union in 1803; in 1825 
the American Tract Society; in 1832 the 
International Sunday School Associa- 
tion, till 1906 called the International 
Sunday School Convention; in 651 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
to be followed soon by the sister organi- 
zation for women, both of them long 
since encompassing the globe by their 
wonderful work. 

All these co-operative groups of Chris- 
tian people came before the Civil War 
which brought a crisis in religious work as 


in all other spheres of national life. 
When the crisis was past and normal con- 
ditions returned, there came another great 
religious awakening, broader and of 
larger moment than before. The earlier 
associations went on with their labors, 
but to them were added many more. 
In 1873 the Evangelical Alliance took 
definite form and began its significant 
career. While the alliance has not 
accomplished all that was hoped for, 
it has been worthy of its ideals, and it 
has helped to prepare the way for better 
things. In 1874 the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union began its fight 
against the saloon; the same year was 
held the first Chautauqua Assembly; 
in 1881 came the Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor with its impelling 
appeal to the youth of the churches; 
about the same time began the Student 
Volunteer movement which has sent so 
many young men and women into mis- 
sion fields; in 1895 came the World’s 
Student Christian Federation, uniting 
the Christian students of all lands in 
co-operative service; in 1903 the Reli- 
gious Education Association attacked 
its problem in our modern life; and so on. 
Passing by many such worthy endeavors 
to correlate the working forces of our 
Christian churches, I must name one 
other organization. Dr.Graham Taylor 
has recently said (Survey, XXIX, 368) 
that until lately the most truly ecumeni- 
cal body in our American life was the 
National Conference of Charities and 
Corrections. That remark will carry 
weight with those who know the solid 
and useful work of this society. While 
built: on purely humanitarian lines, it 
has exemplified the spirit of the gospel 
in the finest way. 
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These are but glimpses of undenomi- co-operation in home missionary fields— 


national Christian activities in the 
century past. These organizations have 
done a great work, and they have shamed 
our churches out of their narrowness and 
bigotry. More than any other force 
save the free spirit of Christ, they have 
pointed the way to the ideals of Christian 
union. First must come the spirit of 
fellowship, a genuine, unreluctant Chris- 
tian feeling among the churches. Then 
there can be talk of union. These 
great national bodies have brought the 
spirit, and they can see the fruits of 
their labors; they have shown the more 
excellent way. 


the first object-lesson of any note in 
American church history, in the matter 
of Christian comity. Following up this 
impulse, in 1810 the American Board 
was constituted on an interdenomina- 
tional basis, including the Old School 
Presbyterians to 1837, the Dutch Re- 
formed to 1857, the New School Presby- 
terians to 1870, and the German Re- 
formed to 1879; in 1826 the American 
Home Missionary Society began its 
work, co-operating with the Presby- 
terians under the Plan of Union until 
1861 when the latter body withdrew. 
These initial efforts to realize ideals of 


4 comity and fellowship are thus highly 

i) 3. The Growth of International suggestive as pointing the way to the 
CGomity and Co-operation 

| There remains the matter of inter- a) Among the recent endeavors to 

a denominational comity and co-operation. reach co-operation through local and 


MW No one who reads the signs of the times 


can doubt that the present movement 
in the churches means something great 
and good. To appraise the situation 
fairly, I must speak of interdenomina- 
tional activity in three phases: (a) local 
and state organizations; (6) national 
organizations; (c) International organi- 
zations and world-movements. 

But I must allow myself to turn 
aside long enough to say that the earliest 
attempts to establish interdenomina- 
tional comity in America are associated 
with our own denominational history. 
In 1801, under the inspiration of the 
great religious awakening at the end of 
the eighteenth century, and in the face 
of a common peril, the general Associa- 
tion of Connecticut and the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian church 
formed what is known as the “Plan of 
Union,” an agreement designed to secure 


state organizations, first place belongs 
to the Interdenominational Comity 
Commission of Maine. This associa- 
tion was formed in 1880. It includes the 
five leading denominations of the state: 
Baptists, Free Baptists, Congregational- 
ists, Methodist Episcopalians, and Chris- 
tians. It endeavors to eliminate harm- 
ful competition and thus to insure 
better service. An executive committee 
of five, one for each denomination, 
practically controls the situation, deter- 
mining where new churches shall be 
planted and which denomination shall 
have charge, where superfluous churches 
are to be removed or combined with 
others, and soon. The “Maine experi- 
ment,” as it was once called, long since 
ceased to be an experiment. It has been 
a conspicuous success and has exerted a 
beneficent influence on the country at 
large. In many states interdenomina- 
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tional comity is an accomplished fact; 
in not a few there are definite state fed- 
erations of churches working for com- 

_monends. Of special note are the New 
York State Federation of Religion, or- 
ganized in 1899 and combining in its 
membership both Jews and Christians, 
orthodox and unorthodox, for the work 
of social reform; and the Federation of 
Churches and Christian Workers of New 
York State, organized in 1900 among 
nine leading denominations for mutual 
aid in Christian service. 

The city churches have produced 
another type of federated effort. Such 
organizations are too numerous for 
individual consideration here. A good 
example of city federation may be seen 
in Cleveland where Jews, Roman Cath- 
olics, and Protestants have worked 
together for social betterment; and a 
yet better illustration in the Federation 
of Churches and Christian Workers of 
New York City, organized in 1895 and 
very active ever since. This federation, 
which grew out of several earlier bodies, 
seeks to co-ordinate the working forces 
of the churches in the great metropolis, 
striving to realize Washington Gladden’s 
ideal of a “municipal church” (Century, 
LXXX, 403-99; Current Literature, 
XLIX, 413-14). It has the support of 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
Congregationalists, Episcopalians, Luth- 
erans, and in some degree of Roman 
Catholics—a very praiseworthy degree 
of Christian fellowship. While more an 
organization of churches and indivi- 
duals than of denominations, the New 
York City Federation is serving also to 
bring the denominations together in the 
most effective way. The Co-operative 
Council of City Missions in Chicago for 


several years maintained a remarkable 
unity among the five denominations 
represented in its membership. 

Thus in the field of local co-operation 
in community and in state, things are 
moving ahead, a very hopeful augury 
indeed, since the serious side of the ques- 
tion is this matter of local adjustment. 

b) On the larger stage of national 
life also there are many signs of promise. 
Time does not suffice for me to dwell 
upon the federations already made or 
in the making in Japan, in Korea, in 
the Philippines, in China, and in India. 
These all are children of the missionary 
fellowship already spoken of. Most 
significant from every side among the 
foreign church alliances is the Free 
Church Congress of Great Britian, 
established in 1892 and for more than 
twenty years a mighty force in the 
effectiveness of the dissenting churches. 
Through the agency of the Free Church 
Congress the non-liturgical churches of 
Great Britain have more nearly come 
into their own. The constituent de- 
nominations co-operate in evangelical 
labors, in the prevention of overlapping, 
and in social reform. Incidentally they 
have stood firmly against the closer 
union of church and state in England. 
We in America have peculiar occasion 
for gratitude to the British churches 
which have, in the Free Church Con- 
gress, set the pattern for similar en- 
deavors this side the sea. 

In our own country the federation 
of denominations has come about gradu- 
ally and silently, but it kas come about, 


_and today the situation is nearly all one 


could desire. Step by step the spirit 
of co-operation and the machinery to 
express it have come into being. In 
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1899 two interdenominational bodies in 
New York City, the Open Church 
League and the New York City Federa- 
tion, united in calling a conference to 
form a national organization. This 
conference created the National Federa- 
tion of Churches and Christian Workers 
after the pattern of the like-named 
societies in New York City and New 
York state. In 1902 this national 
federation issued a call for a conference 
to be held in 1905 to which the denomi- 
nations as such were asked to send 
their representatives. The response was 
splendid. At the Inter-Church Con- 
ference for Federation in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, in November, 1905, thirty- 
two denominations, representing 18,000, 
ooo communicants, were present through 
their delegates and shared in the pro- 
ceedings. The conference perfected a 
plan for permanent federation and 
appointed a meeting for final organiza- 
tion in 1908. In the interim the plan 
was submitted to the constituent denom- 
inations; and when the delegates again 
convened in Philadelphia, 1908, the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America came into being. In Decem- 
ber last the Federal Council held its first 
quadrennial meeting in Chicago; and so 
it has demonstrated its purpose to stay. 

The Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America is not an alliance 
of individual churches or of individual 
persons, but an official compact of de- 
nominations. The thirty-one or thirty- 
two denominations included comprise 
all the larger divisions of the evangelical 
American churches except the Episco- 
palians, who have not chosen to affiliate 


except in work on commissions. The 
Southern Baptists also are as yet not 
members of the Council. The Uni- 
tarians and the Universalists were not 
invited to come in. : 

The authority of the Federal Council 
is vested in an executive committee 
representing the denominations and in a 
corps of officers elected every four years. 
(The permanent secretary is Rev. 
Charles S. Macfarland, an honored 
Congregational minister). The Federal 
Council accomplishes its active work 
chiefly through special committees on 
foreign missions, home missions, tem- 
perance, education, evangelism, and so 
on; the most serviceable as yet being 
the Committee on the Church and Social 
Service. Through these committees the 
Federal Council is able to mass its 
working forces effectively. 

From the outset, too, the Federal 
Council has sought to reach the delicate 
problem of local church comity through 
the organization of local and state 
federations under its general direction. 
But it is yet too early to pass judgment 
on this aspect of the system. 

All things considered, the Federal 
Council promises great things for our 
American Christianity. Here is the con- 
crete realization of diversity in unity, of 
ample fellowship without loss of identity. 
It does not indeed completely solve the 
question of Christian union; but it goes 
a long way in that direction. The 
catholicity and uplift of these splendid 
meetings of 1905, 1908, 1912, their 
breadth of Christian charity, are unmis- 
takable. A new day has come whereof 
we have great occasion to be glad.? 


*An account of the remarkably efficient work of the Home Mission Council is given in the 


Biblical World for June. 
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c) I promised to speak of international 
movemenis for comity, but my space 
allows only the briefest mention. Vari- 
ous alliances, associations, conferences, 
and confederations on these lines have 
come forward in the last quarter- 
century. Some of these are meetings 
of representatives of a given denomina- 
tion from different lands, like the Pan- 
Anglican Synods of 1867 and 1908; 
the Pan-Presbyterian Alliance of 1876; 
and the Pan-Methodist Council of 
1881, all of them now somewhat in the 
past. Others are interdenominational 
as well as international, like the Ecu- 
menical Conference of 1900, the World’s 
Missionary Conference of 1910, and the 
World’s Conference on Faith and Order 
projected for the near future. Still 
others are not only international and 
interdenominational, but also interreli- 
gious, comprising in their fellowship men 
of all faiths who choose to come. Since 
the Chicago World’s Congress of Reli- 
~ gions in 1892, American Unitarians have 
been specially active in promoting such 
meetings, as witnessed by the Liberal 
Congress of Religions in 1894 and in 
subsequent years; the International 
Council of Unitarians and Other Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers which 
since its formation in 1900 has held 
meetings in London, Amsterdam, Ge- 
neva, Boston, and Berlin; and finally 
the Inter-Religious Congress in Japan, 
1911, participated in by Christians, 
Buddhists, and Shintoists—a meeting 
which has been called the biggest thing 
in religious history since the Chicago 
World’s Congress. All these agencies 
have their place and contribute their 
help toward the fuller brotherhood of 
man, the final federation of the world. 


Conclusion 

In the main I must leave the summing 
up to care for itself. But a word or 
two are in order, 

There is no prospect of organic unity 
in the church. The best people in the 
churches have ceased to desire it, having 
found what seems the more excellent 
way. The spirit of fellowship, without 
which all else is vain, has laid its con- 
secrating spell on our common faith, 
and has brought a vision which will not 
fade away. Through divers forms of 
co-operative effort, the churches have 
learned how to work together in har- 
mony, love, and mutual respect. They 
have set themselves resolutely to do 
the sensible thing, which is also the 
Christian thing, in all phases of their 
task. Once and for all, as I believe, 
they have lifted the common inheritance 
of faith and service above sectarian 
demands of whatever sort, and that too 
will abide. 

The practical aspects are not insuper- 
able. National supervision of all large 
general interests—home and foreign mis- _ 
sions, charities, social reforms, and so 
on—under interdenominational boards 
truly representative in character; state 
supervision of the planting and nurtur- 
ing of churches, under state boards of 
interdenominational character; Jocal 
supervision in the individual church 
through the voice of a majority of its 
members in conference with state au- 
thorities; denominational supervision in 
the particular field allotted to each 
organic body: this seems to me a 
practicable program and the one toward 
which the course of events is carrying us. 

Some difficulties remain. Romanists © 
and Anglican Christians stand apart and 
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are likely to continue to do so. Many 
also have felt it to be a mistake to 
exclude from this wider fellowship into 
which the churches are coming Uni- 
tarians, Universalists, and like-minded 
Christians; while as to the Christian 
Science church, the Salvation Army, 
and divers other forms of Christian 
activity, no answer is forthcoming. 
There is yet needed the catholicity large 
enough to comprehend them all. 
Nevertheless the impossible has come 
to pass. This imposing army of Chris- 
tian believers have forgotten their dif- 
ferences of polity and doctrine and 


creed, remembering only their common 
call to service; and thus they have 
attained, in a real and vital measure, 
unto the “more excellent way.” 


Many in one, our fathers said, 
Many in one, say we; 

Of differing creeds, of differing forms, 
Love brings us unity. 

From each, from all, may life outflow, 
To each and all flow in 

It needs us all to swell the chords 
Of life’s triumphant hymn. 


—Proc. of Seventh Ann. Meet. of Congr. of 
Rel., Buffalo, N.Y., 1901, pp. 304-5. 


ADVERTISING CHRISTIANITY 


WILEIAM F. COCHRANE 
Baltimore, Md. 


In the recent convention of adver- 
tising men held in Baltimore the religious 
advertising campaign, conducted in the 
Baltimore News, has received such in- 
dorsement that a word as to the aims of 
the campaign may be in season. 

Speaking from the pulpits of some 
thirty churches of the city, Christian 
advertising men touched almost without 
exception upon the merits of this cam- 
paign. Their indorsement will make it 
far easier to secure support for the con- 
tinuance of this effort from a wider 
circle of church leaders. It needed 
something of this sort, and from this 
quarter, to convince conservative Chris- 
tian business men of the sanity of such a 
course of advertising; and to break 
down in their minds any feeling of a loss 


of dignity to religion through this cam- 
paign. 

The burden of the messages of these 
speakers seemed to be more the idea of 
driving home truths through advertising 
than of simply creating a psychological 
effect by the repetition of phrases and 
by constantly bringing before the minds 
of the reading public the same suggestion 
regarding the matter to be advertised, 
whether the suggestion were true or 
false. We never have felt that merely 
the psychological suggestion of “going 
to church” would in itself cause any 
material increase in church attendance. 

Our purpose in advertising has lain 
deeper than this, and can be summed 
up in a succinct way under the following 


heads: 
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1. The commending of the church and 
Christianity to the minds of the hostile 
and indifferent. 

2. The confronting of Christians with 
what the implication of the gospel 
demands of them by way of applied 
Christianity. 

3. Stimulating Christian thought 
along progressive lines, and creating 
a demand for more vital Christian mes- 
sages. 

4. Imparting to the newspaper staffs 
of the daily press a religious point of 
view. 
5. Creating a demand upon the press 
for better and fuller reporting of religious 
news. 

6. Helping reform measures and fur- 
thering social service. 

Certain of these prophecies we feel 
sure have been coming true; and 
particularly that relating to the effect 
upon the mind of the press regarding the 
importance of religious news, and as 


regards the creation of a greater demand 
for religious news. Through carefully 
laid plans, particularly that of placing 
in the hands of all the delegates to this 
convention reproductions of eight of the 
four-page advertisements of the past 
season, it is hoped that a great piece of 
missionary work will be accomplished 
through the sending of these delegates 
away to all parts of the country armed 
with this gospel of the relation of the 
church to modern advertising. The 
result will almost inevitably be that 
within the next year we shall see similar 
efforts springing up all over the country. 

It has been a privilege to share with 
the Philadelphia North American the 
honors of doing this pioneer work in the 
realm of religious publicity, and to pay 
tribute to the leader of the publicity 
emphasis of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement, Mr. William T. 
Ellis, from whose fertile brain grew the 
whole plan. 
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THE MEANING OF EVIL 


Il. 


THE LAW OF ADJUSTMENT 


REV. CHARLES F. DOLE, D.D. 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts, Author of ““The Religion of a Gentleman,’ 
“‘The Hope of Immortality’’ 


In an age which is being taught by zealous propagandists that evil is non-existent 
or by pessimists that evil overbalances the good, Dr. Dole’s discussion is tonic and 
corrective. Particularly would we call attention to the recognition of the reality that 
lies back of the doctrines which have sometimes been shaped up in words difficult to be 


understood by men of our age. 


We come now to recognize a deep and 
universal law of adjustment, by the use 
of which, in things great and small, man 
becomes a free citizen of the universe. I 
wish to lay special stress on this part. I 
have come to believe that we know 
nothing as either good or evil till we dis- 
cover how to handle and use it. Innum- 
erable things are good as food, provided 
we take them for the legitimate uses of 
food. Yet against every one of these 
things, even the innocent cereals, on the 
side of their abuse the doctors set up 
their note of warning. A little greedi- 
ness or immoderation will turn our good 
into evil. There is no evil thing so great 
as alcohol. But if we stop drinking it 
and turn it into fuel we can hardly have 
too much of it. Thus there proves to 
be all varieties of adjustment, whereby 
man learns to accommodate himself to a 
wider and wider range of circumstances, 
and so to conquer and subdue his earth. 
He has pretty much cleared out poison- 
ous snakes, wolves, and bears from his 
vicinity. Already he has begun to con- 
trol the conditions in the midst of which 
insect life becomes prolific and danger- 
ous. Let: him drain the swamps and 


reduce them to tillage; let him put his 
offal promptly under ground; let him 
find the natural parasite for the gypsy 
moth. These are only a few out of 
innumerable illustrations going to show 
how a mere change of adjustment dis- 
poses of evil or changes it to good. Can 
we then really call it evil, seeing that the 
almighty urgency of the universe is 
forever pressing and teaching us to 
handle it, so as to serve and not to 
hurt us? 


The Sweep of this Law 

The higher reaches of this law of 
adjustment are yet more fruitful and 
important. The ugly, obstinate, or 
injurious man, or the fretful, dull, way- 
ward child sets up every day a problem 
of spiritual adjustment. As Epictetus 
long ago found out, this kind of child or 
man can do us no actual harm. He is 
like a boxer, who tries, and tests, and 
strengthens our chest and limbs. He 
fortifies our patience and our good 
humor. But I mean something more 
than even this cold stoic method. The 
evil doer gives us a problem in human- 
ity. It is the parents’, or teacher’s, or 


go 
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friend’s, or minister’s problem. How 
can I treat him so as to help make a 
man of him? His evil mood proves our 
opportunity. There is an invincible 
power of intelligent good will, which, 
when once the proper attitude of sympa- 
thy toward him is taken, will change 
him into a helper and friend. I do not 
know anything about “the spirit world,” 
but Professor Hyslop says that the sup- 
posedly low and mischievous spirits be- 
come at once courteous and serviceable, 
as soon as you assume the good in them, 
instead of looking for trouble! Whence 
it would seem that wherever intelli- 
gences are in the universe, they follow 
the mighty law of adjustment, by which 
when enough light falls on the face of 
evil, it is turned into good. 

Another marvelous illustration of the 
same law is the use and control of pain, 
trouble, disappointment, and sorrow. 
“Pain is gain,” says the ancient Greek 
poet. There is nothing that so per- 
suades me, in the hour of uttermost 
darkness to believe in a good universe, 
that is, in God, as the sight of this fact." 

There is a mass of testimony on this 
score. The Psalms are full of it; the 
greatest of the poets teach it; through 
Browning in particular, the idea runs 
like a thread of gold. What else indeed 
is the interpretation of the mystery of 


the Christ-story? Pain is here proved - 


to be gain. Torment is handled in such 
way as to leave behind the sense of the 
victory of good. Death is so met as to 


take away the fear of death. The eter- 
nal things, faith, hope, and love, are 
wholly in evidence, after the short hours 
of pain are passed. 

The Christ-story is typical. There is 
a monument done by French, the sculp- 
tor, in the Sleepy Hollow Cemetery in 
Concord, not far from where the remains 
of Emerson were laid, erected by a 
brother, himself a soldier of the Civil 
War, to three brothers who lost their 
lives in the war, one shot in battle, one 
who met death in the hospital, yet one 
more who died in Andersonville prison. 
Only a few years have passed and now 
men and women and youth stand daily 
in the quiet garden, and the great terms 
of duty, freedom, country, humanity 
settle anew into their hearts. The pain 
was for a moment. The gain goes on 
forever. 

We appeal here to a common human 
experience. Who does not look back 
upon moments or periods of pain, or loss, 
or great grief? We all bear scars of 
struggle and hurt. Would we choose 
now to have never thus suffered? We 
should not dare to choose this. We 
have come to see, have we not, that 
blows, wounds, disapproval, reproofs, 
griefs, did us good? Think of the 
miracle of it! We have come to see 
what that amazing verse about the 
Christ-life meant, “made perfect by 
suffering.” In fact, the mightiest rea- 
sons why we believe in God come not so 
much when we have had our pleasure 


1 A friendly and skilful physician told me lately that he had just spent the most sorrowful day. 
He had been obliged to take a young girl, the daughter of an excellent neighbor, from her pleasant 
home to the insane asylum. There he had met an old friend of his boyhood, the hopeless victim 
of locomotor ataxia. He went on to say that he had never thought that he should live to say that 
he could see a ray of comfort about such things as these. What he now sees is that out of all such 
things sympathy grows apace and hearts become wonderfully softened. 
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and ease, but when we have suffered and 
found “the everlasting arms” under us. 
Not all, it is answered, take trouble so. 
Some become bitter and hard. Yes, as 
people may turn their proper food and 
drink into poison. Nevertheless, we 
trace the law or tendency. The normal 
growth of personality comes on these 
lines. An increasing wealth of daily 
experience, besides all the scriptures of 
the race and all the wisdom books, bears 
the same testimony, adds new sources of 
aid to each oppressed soul, becomes daily 
more accessible and democratic, and 
even gets publishment in the daily news- 
papers. Whereas all suffering was once 
hastily supposed to be exceptional and 
penal, isolating the sufferer, like Job, 
from his friends, we are coming to appre- 
hend a great, constant, common condi- 
tion of human life. We no longer dare 
to pray to be exempt; we are sharers 
with all the world; we become also 
helpers together with the noble and 
mighty saviors. In a new sense the 
world is learning this deep spiritual law 
of adjustment to sorrow. Whole com- 
munities and nations, no longer bowed in 
terror before the pestilence or famine or 
poverty or war, are continually bound 
together with new ties to co-operate 
under the menace of each peril, so as to 
avert or lessen its flow, or else to bear 
it in common, and so to love each other 
the more. 


The Meaning of Vicarious Suffering 
This means that the mystery of the 
idea of “atonement” or “vicarious 
suffering,” as they used to call it, is 
coming to light. No one sufferer indeed 
alone bore the sins of the world. The 
teaching is broader; it takes us all in 


and challenges all to understand and 
obey it. Not a wrong is done anywhere, 
not a child is overworked, no brute or 
barbarous man ever strikes or abuses a 
woman, not an immigrant family is 
brought to hunger and cold, that the 
hurt is not carried, as with mystic nerves 
of sympathy, to the heart of our com- 
mon humanity. No evil is borne in 
vain. Straightway subtle reactions set 
in, new tides of more effective humanity 
are awakened; the pain or the misery 
gets presently written into the laws, and 
engraved in the standards and the 
customs of the nation. 

Good men and women, stirred with 
love, with intelligences quickened to 
apprehend this wonderful transformation 
of pain into power, giving their lives to 
become mediums of transference, record- 
ing fresh vows in their hearts to over- 
come all evil with good, and, like the old 
Swiss hero, to take the lances to their 
own hearts rather than let their fellows 
be injured, are beginning to band them- 
selves together in associations in every 
part of the world for the service of man- 
kind. Physicians and men of science 
stand here in the same ranks with the 
most fearless ministers of religion. They 
become immune to evil. Their business 
is to show all men how to be immune in 
like manner. In this new type, touched 
by the Christian idea, though often free 
of its dogmas, radiant and victorious 
good will is added to the hardihood of the 
stoic character. We thus begin to have 
a real and working church. 

What is it, now, that every man most 
desires for himself, if he could have his 
highest wish? It is no longer that he 
shall be exempt from pain or death. It 
is rather that his pain and seeming loss 
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shall count for something, and be of 
social use. This is what we find to be 
true. It is vastly more divine than it 
would be not to bear any suffering. 
What if our evil works in the long run to 
press and bind us more closely together 
as social beings? What if it proves to 
be never an individual burden, but 
rather a common load? What if it can 
be understood and borne and reduced to 
nought and translated into blessedness, 
only on this understanding? What if it 


is a form of spiritual labor, through - 


which we are enabled to share the 
thought and the will of the Eternal ? 

There is a mighty urgency or life- 
force which we trace everywhere in 
Nature making things grow and propa- 
gate and get ready for higher forms of 
life. Is it not the same urgency which 
acts upon man, so to adjust himself to 
the things called evil as to take the evil 
out of them and to transform it into 
higher life? Must we quarrel with it 
because it works by a law of cost? 
Would we have no cost or labor? We 
touch here upon a deep principle of all 
art and philosophy. The biologists— 
Bergson for instance—begin to say that 
this urgency is purposive even upon the 
plane of the animal life. There is 
infinitely more reason to think it pur- 
posive in these higher reaches which we 
have just considered. If there is “a 
power that makes for righteousness,” 
the power is even more spiritual and 
wonderful that moves man to take evil 
and turn it into good. Men are just 
beginning to measure the working of 
this principle. 


The Law of Contrast 
The truth is, that there is a law of 


contrast which underlies the world of 
thought and feeling. Perhaps we shall 
yet see that all which we call evil falls 
under this law. A large part of the 
“evil” seems from this point of view to 
be inevitable and necessary. Thus, 
while light is essential and may be 
thought of even as eternal, more or less 
darkness is necessary to reveal the light, 
and to make us know how good light is. 
So it is good to be hungry and thirsty, 
not merely to drive us to eat and drink, 
but to bring out the proper food values. 
Would it be possible to learn good in any 
of its forms, without ever seeing the 
shadow of evil? Would you know life, 
if you never saw death? Or love, if you 
had never had to go without it? Itis as 
if the Almighty Intelligence were speak- 
ing to us, and teaching us, as with the 
telegraph instrument, by clicks and 
breaks of silence. Does anyone think 
that God himself could make us under- 
stand, if the message came in one 
unbroken stream of sound? These are 
eternal conditions of speech, especially of 
speech to children and childish men. 

It is possibly another form or name of 
the same law of contrast, which every- 
where in our world appears as the labor- 
cost, or the time-cost, and I should add 
the struggle-and-pain-cost. We touch 
here an ancient paradox. It seemed to 
men, as it seems at first flush to all 
children, that joy, success, and life con- 
sist in getting enjoyment, in being fed 
and rewarded, in having nothing to do, 
in jumping by a leap from the desire to 
the fulfilment, without having to wait. 
The old curse on man was to labor and 
to be balked by thorns and thistles. 
Now today, we are everywhere saying 
and systematically attempting to teach 
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the children the reverse of this. You 
value nothing rightly till it has cost you 
something. Not income, but fulness of 
outgo and expression constitute the 
highest joy and success. Jesus says “‘it 
is more blessed to give than to receive.” 


No one can ever doubt that this is a 


spiritual universe, after once he has 
bowed his head before this most mystical 
and actual of its laws. There is a labor 
price for everything of value. Suffering 
is the name of the cost of labor in the 
realm of the spirit and for all human and 
social values. 

Of course the cost frightens us at 


times. It is blood and tears and torture, 
and generations of time pass as it works 
its solemn sway. But who would dare 
to rule it out of the world ? 

No struggle—no heroism! No pain 
—no love! No doubt—no faith! No 
despair—no immortal hope! The great 
values come high; who cares how high 
they come, when once their music rings 
in our ears! What does the mother 
care for her pains, when her baby lies 
safe in her arms! And who minds the 
centuries of waiting, when the weary 
world at last swings into its new cycle 
of light! 


THE MARRIAGE OF HOSEA 


J.M. POWIS SMITH, PH.D. 
Associate Professor of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
University of Chicago 


How many of the Old Testament worthies we come to understand through a knowledge 
of their family! The Old Testament is, indeed, a domestic literature. We know the 
family affairs of nearly all of its chief personages, and among them all there is no one 
whose family life is described quite as tragically as that of Hosea. Are his references 
really allegorical, or do they represent his own pathetic experiences? The question is 
exegetically significant, but even more does its answer enable us to appreciate the great 


teaching of Hosea as to the love of God. 


The prevailing interpretation of the 
narrative portions of Hos. chaps. 1-3, is 
to the effect that Hosea, as a young man, 
fell in love with Gomer and married her, 
supposing her to be all that his youthful 
imagination fancied her to be. To this 
union were born three children. But 
meantime, Gomer had developed latent 
tendencies to sensuality and had played 


Hosea false. At last she left his home 
to live with another man. The love of 
Hosea, however, made it impossible for 
him to leave her to her fate, and going 
after her he purchased her from her para- 
mour and placed her under restraint, 
preparatory to her full restoration to her 
position as his wife. Long brooding 
over this tragic experience produced in 
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Hosea the conviction that it all had been 
ordained of Yahweh to the end that 
Hosea might thereby be aroused to the 
true significance of Israel’s attitude 
toward Yahweh and be inspired to 
preach to Israel regarding her sin. The 
whole experience was Yahweh’s way of 
calling Hosea to be a prophet. 

The attractiveness of this interpreta- 
tion lies in the essentially human and 
natural character of the experience thus 
portrayed. It presents no psychological 
difficulties to the modern mind. Hosea 
becomes a man like ourselves, moved by 
similar passions and learning the will of 
God precisely as we do by experience. 
Many of the leaders of modern scholar- 
ship have enthusiastically indorsed this 
view and furthered it by both learning 
and eloquence. Among others may be 
mentioned Cheyne, Wellhausen, W. 
Robertson Smith, Kuenen, George Adam 
Smith, A. B. Davidson, Nowack, Marti, 
and W. R. Harper. Yet, I venture to 
think that the truth lies on the side of 
older generations of scholars, whose 
exegetical sense forbade them taking the 
language of Hosea as meaning other 
than what, on the face of it, it seems to 
say. Modern representatives of this 
view, which looks upon Gomer as having 
been a public prostitute when Hosea 
married her, have not been lacking. 
The most forceful presentation of this 
interpretation in recent years is that of 
Professor Paul Volz, in Zeitschrift fiir 
wissenschaftliche Theologie, XLIV (1898), 
321-35. The present article proposes 
once more to array the evidence for a 
literal interpretation of the language of 


Hosea and to reconstruct this section of 
the biography of the prophet.' 

The language of the narrative leaves 
no room for the view that Gomer was a 
woman with a tendency toward harlotry, 
rather than an out-and-out harlot. 
Much has been made in support of the 
tendency view, of the fact that in 1:2 
Hosea is told to take a “wife of har- 
lotries” MON), not “a harlot- 
rous wife.” But there is no chance 
for the idea “a wife with tendencies 
toward harlotry” in the former phrase. 
Exactly the same idiom is employed 
in Prov. 12:4; 31:10 and Ruth 3:11, 
where “a woman (or wife) of virtue” 
certainly does not and cannot mean “a 
woman with tendencies toward virtue,” 
but simply “a virtuous woman.” The 
same thing is true of similar phrases 
in Prov. 6:24; 9:13; 11:16; 21:9; 
25:24; and 27:15. Hosea himself uses 
the same idiom again in 4:12 and 5:4, 
where “a spirit of harlotries” is clearly 
something more than “a spirit with 
tendencies toward harlotry.” The idiom 
is simply one of the regular ways of 
predicating a characteristic of a person 
and cannot legitimately be made to carry 
such a load as the “tendency” view 
places upon it. Gomer the “wife of 
harlotries” was nothing more nor less 
than a “wife who plays the harlot.” 

Nor is it true that Hosea was made a 
prophet by his marriage. According to 
the literal sense of the narrative, the 
marriage itself was.imposed upon him by 
the word of Yahweh; i.e., he was already 
a prophet before marriage. Even if this 
plain statement might be legitimately 


t Since this article was put in type Professor C. H. Toy, of Harvard University, has published 
an article, ‘“Note on Hosea 1-3,” in the Journal of Biblical Literature, XXXII (June, 1913), 75-79, 
in which he also declares for a literal interpretation of the language descriptive of Gomer. 
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set aside on the ground that it is the 
product of Hosea’s later reflection upon 
the cause and significance of his mar- 
riage, it yet remains true that Hosea was 
a prophet at the time of the birth of the 
first child. For he bestowed upon him 
a name having prophetic significance. 
Yet it is quite generally held by expo- 
nents of the “tendency” view that at this 
time Hosea knew nothing of his wife’s 
unfaithfulness, which is supposed to 
have kindled in him the prophetic fire. 
Furthermore, it is not at all necessary 
to posit such a marital experience in 
explanation of the origin of Hosea’s 
characteristic conception of the relation 
between Yahweh and Israel as one in 
which the ruling principle should be a 
mutual love, like that that should obtain 
between husband and wife. The repre- 
sentation of a god as the husband of his 
land was close at hand in the Baalism of 


' the day, in which this was the basic 


thought. The thought of Yahweh’s 
love for his people, even though they 
were sinful, was by no means new; it is 
implied in Amos 2:9-11 and 3:2 and 
finds clear expression in the stories of J 
and E incorporated in the Hexateuch; 
e.g., Exod. 15:13; Jos. 23:4-11; Deut. 
33:12. It would have been wholly 
cruel to require Hosea to arrive at the 
idea of Yahweh’s love for Israel through 
such a heart-breaking experience as the 
“tendency” view presupposes, when 
that idea lay ready to hand, having been 
worked out in the experience of preced- 
ing generations. 


The “tendency” view also implies 
that Hosea first of all received a revela- 
tion from Yahweh through the marriage 
experience, which he was to pass on to 
the people of Israel. But there is not a 
word said in the narrative about this 
mediating function of Hosea. Judging. 
from analagous records in which the rdéle 
of mediator is always explicitly enjoined 
upon the prophet, it is not likely that 
this mediating task was to be taken for 
granted by Hosea. The brevity of the 
record is a most serious obstacle in the 
path of the “tendency” interpretation 
for that view implies so much that is not 
mentioned in the narrative. So vital an 
element in the experience as the revela- 
tion of Gomer’s true character after her 
marriage could hardly have been passed 
over in utter silence.t Nor would there 
have been left unexplained such an ex- 
traordinary fact as Hosea’s continuing 
his marital relations with a wife after 
the birth of two children, one of whom 
at least was a child of shame, if Gomer’s 
true nature had been unknown to him 
before his marriage. Furthermore, such 
a case of adultery as is presupposed by 
this view was punishable by death; cf. 
Deut. 22:22 f.; Ezek. 16:40. Hosea 
could hardly have passed over in silence 
his reason for not having the law 
enforced. 

Hosea was not led blindfolded by 
Yahweh into a marriage that was to 
break his heart and wreck his life. On 
the contrary, he married a woman of evil 
reputation with his eyes wide open. If 


*Cf. the statement of Professor Toy in the article previously mentioned: ‘The romantic his- 
tory of a man wounded in his deepest feelings through an ill-fated marriage that saddened his life 
and colored his thought seemes to me to have no foundation in the text. If there had been pas- 
sionate devotion and sorrow, there would doubtless have been some mention of it, but there is 


none; the narrative is a quiet statement of facts.” 
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this seem to us a psychological impossi- 
bility, we need only recall other cases in 
which prophets did extraordinary things. 
The psychology of a prophet was not 
subject to the laws controlling the mental 
operations of ordinary men. The belief 
that Yahweh willed the performance of 
any act was enough to lead them to 
undertake the most unusual, yea, repug- 
nant program. Illustrations of this 
absolute surrender to the will of Yahweh 
are furnished in Isa. 20:2 f. and Ezek. 
12:9 ff. Nor are instances of similar 
character wanting in more recent times. 
Simeon Stylites spending almost half a 
century continuously upon the top of a 
column, thinking that thereby he was 
pleasing God, is a case in point. An act 
looked upon as God-ordained and recog- 
nized as such from the start is thereby 
lifted above all ordinary rules of pro- 
cedure. The will of God transcends all 
other laws. 

The moral problem raised by such a 
command from Yahweh for the modern 
mind would not present itself to the men 
of the eighth century B.c. The moral 
difficulty is essentially the same on either 
hypothesis. For Yahweh to order a pro- 
phet to marry a woman who, as Yahweh 
knows, will turn out a harlot is every 
whit as bad as for him to bid the prophet 
marry one who is already a harlot. But 
this aspect of the question would present 
no serious difficulty to men who were 
able to think of Yahweh as hardening 
Pharaoh’s heart to the end that he might 
destroy him; or as stirring up David to 
number Israel, only to punish him for so 
doing; or as inspiring a body of prophets 
to tell Ahab a lie, in order that Ahab 
might go to his death. 

The marriage to Gomer presented 


itself to Hosea as required of him by 
Yahweh, precisely because it was an 
extraordinary and sensational act. It 
was calculated to attract wide-spread 
attention. It and the succeeding births 
were vivid object-lessons for the whole 
nation. Such a marriage inevitably 
would provoke questions and give Hosea 
an eager audience for his answers. 
These show that he intended that his 
family life should be regarded as a con- 
crete illustration of the nature of the 
relationship between Yahweh and Israel. 
Just at this point, we need to guard 
against misinterpretation of the mar- 
riage. Its purpose was to present the 
existing situation in Israel from the point 
of view of Yahweh. It is reading into 
the narrative what is not there to insist 
that it shall represent the whole history 
of Israel’s relation to Yahweh, and that 
Gomer, therefore, must have been a 
pure young maiden at the time of her 
marriage even as Israel is represented 
elsewhere (cf. Hos. 11:1; Ezek., chap. 
16) to have been at the time when 
Yahweh chose her as his people. But 
the demands of the narrative and of 
the experience itself are satisfied if the 
marriage be looked upon as a striking 
portrayal of the utter lack of inner 
sympathy between Yahweh and Israel, 
and especially of the base disloyalty and 
ingratitude of Israel in not giving her 
full and undivided allegiance to Yahweh, 
her rightful Lord (cf. Hos. 2:5 ff.). 

The name Gomer bath Diblaim itself 
may furnish evidence of the true char- 
acter of its owner before her marriage. 
The meaning of the name apparently is 
“Gomer, daughter of fig-cakes.” The 
real significance of the name is, on this 
basis, ‘Gomer whose person is held at a 
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low value.” The point of view is fur- 
nished by a statement from an Arabic 
writer, viz.: “We used to conclude 
mota-marriages for a handful of dates 
and meal in the time of the prophet and 
Abu-bekr, until Omar forbade us such.’ 
The mota-marriage was a temporary 
union between a man and woman and 
altogether unworthy of the name of 
marriage. The same phraseological 
usage appears in the common English 
idiom, found also in Latin, “not worth a 
fig.” If this be the meaning of the 
name, Gomer is thereby branded as a 
woman who could be obtained for very 
low hire, not more than a couple of 
handfuls of figs. The phrase “lovers of 
raisin-cakes”’ in Hos. 3:1 belongs in the 
same general circle of ideas; for there the 
“other gods” are thought of as hiring 
the service of Israel with gifts of raisin- 
cakes. It is true that the word “daugh- 
ter” does not occur elsewhere as indica- 
tive of price or value. But the terms 
“son” and “daughter” do have a much 
wider range of meaning in Hebrew than 
in English. They are used, for example, 
to express a person’s age, viz., “Noah 
was a son of five hundred years, etc.,” 
i.e., Noah was five hundred years old 
(Gen. 5:32; 7:6, etc.); or to denote a 
characteristic as “Joseph is a son of a 
fruitful one,” ie., Joseph is a fruitful 
bough (Gen. 49:22), and “a son of 
perverse rebelliousness” (I Sam. 20:30), 
and “a vineyard on a hill a son of oil,” 
i.e., a vineyard on a very fertile hill (Isa. 
5:1,) and “daughter of troops,” i.e., 
warlike one (Mic. 5:1). This usage 
comes at times very close to the idea of 
price or value as, e.g., in “a son of 


death,” i.e., one deserving death (I Sam. 
20:31), and “a son of smiting,” i.e., one 
deserving a beating (Deut. 25:2). Yet 
lacking any exact parallel, we cannot 
dogmatically assert that this must be the 
true interpretation of Gomer’s name; it 
remains only an attractive possibility. 
It remains to consider the light shed 
upon the story of chap. 1 by the narrative 
of chap. 3. This has usually been taken 
as a record of Hosea’s love for his wife 
which led him to go after her when she 
had deserted his bed and board and to 
purchase her back from her paramour. 
But this interpretation encounters seri- 
ous difficulties. Why should the disso- 
lute Gomer, whom Hosea by this time, 
according to hypothesis, knows only too 
well, be spoken of to him not as “thy 
wife” but as “a woman?” If his 
run-away wife were here meant, we 
should certainly expect a much more 
definite and specific description of her to 
her deserted husband than “a woman.” 
Again, why should Hosea have pur- 
chased his own wife from her paramour ? 
Was she not already his morally and 
legally? Or was Hosea a weakling who 
dared not insist upon his rights and was 
willing to purchase peace at any price, 
even that of his own dishonor? The 
silence of the narrative regarding the 
desertion of Hosea by his wife is surpris- 
ing. It is not mentioned at all, but 
taken for granted. Yet such a step on 
Gomer’s part would have been too vital 
an element in the situation to be ignored. 
It would have been precisely the sort of 
thing of which Hosea would have made 
splendid use in setting forth the sig- 
nificance of his marriage for Israel. 


See Eb. Nestle, Zeitschrift fiir die alitestamentliche Wissenschaft, xxiii, 346, and xxix, 234; cf. 


W. Baumgarten, ibid., xxzxiii, 78. 
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These difficulties with the current 
interpretation have been so keenly felt 
that some scholars have sought to avoid 
them all by making the woman of-chap. 
3 to be another than Gomer. But this 
device has not met with any general 
approval; and rightly so. For the 
experience that was pedagogically of 
value upon its first occurrence would 
have lost all novelty and value if 
repeated. Instead of wondering and 
questioning, Hosea’s contemporaries 
would have been satisfied to set him 
down as a stark fool and would have 
gone about their own affairs and left 
him to his fate. 

A suggestion recently made*seems to 
relieve the difficulty here. Chap. 3 isnot 
the record of a later stage than chap. 1 
in the marital experience of Hosea, but 
is rather a parallel narrative recording 
the initiation of the original marriage 
with Gomer. The record of chap. 3 is 
the story as told by Hosea himself in the 
first person; that of chap. 1 is the story 
as told by another. This accounts for 
the more specific and concrete detail of 
chap. 3. This calls for a new translation 
of 3:1 to be sure; but it is a translation 
that finds its justification in the usage of 
numerous other passages. Instead of 
“And Yahweh said to me, ‘Again go, 
love, etc.,’” we must render “And 
Yahweh said to me again, ‘Go, love, 
etc.’” For illustration of this position 
of the word “again,” see Hos. 2:16, 
“thou wilt not call me again;” Isa. 8:5, 
“And Yahweh added to speak to me 
again;”’ Isa. 62:4, “It shall not be said to 
thee again.” This “again” may imply 


that Yahweh had previously urged this 
step upon Hosea without effect as in the 
case of Jonah. Or it may merely mean 
that the command to marry a prostitute 
was not the first communication between 
Yahweh and Hosea. In any case, this 
translation delivers us from the hy- 
pothesis of a second marriage and from 
the difficulty of finding an explanation 
for Hosea’s purchase of his renegade 
wife? On the understanding that this is 
Hosea’s own story of the first and only 
marriage with Gomer, the purchase 
becomes at once natural. Marriage 
regularly involved the payment of a 
dowry to the bride’s guardians; cf. the 
story of Jacob’s marriages (Gen. 29:15 
ff.). The low price paid for the bride, 
according to Hos. 3:1, accords well with 
the interpretation of “Gomer bath 
diblaim” (1:3) as “Gomer daughter of 
figs,” which is suggested above. 

On the basis of these two records of 
the marriage, we may perhaps recon- 
struct the story of Hosea’s experience as 
follows: Hosea, a prophet already 
burdened with the sense of his people’s 
sin, felt himself called upon by Yahweh 
to marry a lewd woman, to the end that 
through such a marriage he might open 
the eyes of Israel to the enormity of its 
offense in being disloyal to Yahweh, its 
rightful lord. In pursuance of this con- 
viction, Hosea bought Gomer, a woman 
living in public shame with her para- 
mour. But he at once placed her under 
restraint, denying her association with 
himself as well as with others, and seek- 


‘ing by such discipline to fit her for her 


position as his wife. This phase of the 


2 By C. Steuernagel, Einleitung in das Alte Testament (1912), p. 605. 
2Steuernagel and Toy account for “again” as an editorial gloss made to join the two narratives 


chronologically. 
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experience was interpreted for Israel as 
meaning that she as Yahweh’s bride 
must be disciplined by exile before she 
could expect to enjoy any further favor 
from Yahweh. After this period of 
restraint for Gomer, she was taken by 
Hosea into his home and became the 
mother of three children. Each of these 
in succession was given a prophetic 
name and, like Isaiah’s children, became 
a walking sermon to Israel just as the 
institution of the marriage itself had 
been. In this connection, it must be 
remembered that the names given to the 
children need cast no slur upon the birth 
of the children nor upon their character. 
The names carried by Isaiah’s children 
certainly were not meant to bear any 
relation whatsoever to the children them- 
selves. Hence, the names are not 
necessarily proof that the children of 
Hosea were not his own. 

If, however, the names of the children 
and the fact that in Hos. 1:2 they are 
called “children of whoredom”’ i.e., 
children of harlotrous parentage, should 
seem to some to imply that Gomer was 
unfaithful to Hosea after her marriage, it 
is equally possible to suppose that Hosea 
took Gomer into the full rights of wife- 
hood immediately upon marrying her. 
In that case, the birth of the children, 
who were of doubtful parentage, and the 
names bestowed upon them did but 
impress upon the public mind more 
deeply the lesson of the marriage itself. 
Then after exhausting every means, 
supposably, to keep Gomer in the path of 
virtue, Hosea put her in isolation; and 
there the story leaves her, to preach her 
silent sermon. 

If it be objected to this interpretation 
that Hosea could not have loved a 


woman of such a type, it is sufficient to 
say that he is not anywhere said to have 
loved her. The nearest approach to 
such a statement is 3:1, where Yahweh 
bids him “go, love a woman, etc.” But 
it is worthy of note that in the very same 
sentence the same word “love” (23) 
is used to designate the relationship 
between the woman in question and her 
paramour. The word frequently is used 
to denote mere carnal passion (e.g., II 
Sam. 13:1, 4, 15; I Kings 11:1, 2), 
having no suggestion of genuine spiritual 
love. The fact is that early Hebrew 
had no word strictly corresponding to 
“marry” and in issuing a command to 
marry, it was necessary to use some 
descriptive phrase, such as “take a 
woman” (Hos. 1:2), or: “become a 
daughter’s husband” (Deut. 7:3), or 
“love a woman.” Love is not subject to 
orders, and even a prophet could not 
command his feelings to the extent of 
loving in the true sense when Yahweh 
told him to love. Yahweh’s command 
was really nothing more than “Go, 
marry a woman.” Nor was it necessary 
that true love on Hosea’s part should 
enter into the marriage at all. The 
lesson of the marriage for Israel was not 
dependent upon any deep feeling toward 
Gomer on Hosea’s side. The essential 
thing was that Hosea had taken Gomer 
under his roof and had thereby become 
responsible for her support and likewise 
entitled to her undivided loyalty. Lack- 
ing this on her part, the marriage must 
be suspended, or broken off, until such 
time as she is found to be worthy of 
restoration. In like manner, Yahweh 
had taken Israel from among the nations 
to be his own people. He had showered 
prosperity upon her and given her every 
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reason to remain true and faithful to 
him. She, however, had taken up the 
worship of other gods and was thus, at 
least, sharing her devotion between 
Yahweh and them. This state of affairs 
could not continue indefinitely; Yahweh 
would not endure it. Its only possible 
outcome is exile and captivity. 

To take this view of Hosea’s marriage 
is not to make Hosea less of a prophet, 
but more. He is seen to be a man whose 
whole life, even in its most intimate 
relationships, was held subject to the 
control of Yahweh. He seeks every 
possible way to impress the message of 
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Yahweh upon Israel and does not hesi- 
tate to forego the possibility of a happy 
home life—yea, even to doom himself 
to a miserable existence, if thereby he 
can the more effectively deliver his 
message. In this respect he recalls the 
experience of Jeremiah who deliberately 
denied himself the joys of home life for 
a similar reason, and Ezekiel who forbade 
himself the natural expression of his grief 
when his heart was broken by the death 
of his wife. Hosea thus becomes one 
more illustration of the strength of the 
passion of self-sacrifice exercised in be- 
half of patriotism and religion. 


BETHSHEMESH AND THE RECENT EXCA- 
VATIONS OF THE PALESTINE 
EXPLORATION FUND 


DR. E. W. G. MASTERMAN 
Honorary General Secretary for Palestine, Palestine Exploration Fund, 
Jerusalem 


When the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, in 1909, at length completed 
their five years’ thorough excavation of 
the site of ancient Gezer—the full results 
of which have just been published*—the 

- committee lost no time in looking about 
for a suitable site for their next cam- 
paign. At their annual meeting in June, 
1910, it was announced by the chairman, 
Sir Charles Watson, that the committee, 
largely guided by the advice of Pro- 
fessor R. A. S. Macalister, had selected 
as their new scene of work the ¢ell which 
for many years has been considered to 


mark the site of Bethshemesh. Several 
unforeseen difficulties, chiefly connected 
with the appointment of the Turkish 
“Commissioner,” delayed the commence- 
ment, but in the spring of 1911 the work 
was started and, except for interruption 
due to the illness of the director of exca- 
vations, Dr. Mackenzie, has continued 
until the end of July this year. Dr. 
Duncan Mackenzie, Ph.D., worked for 
about ten years as assistant to Sir 
Arthur Evans in his famous excavations 
in Crete and has also done good work in 
Sardinia; he is assisted by Mr. Newton, 


*R. A. Stewart Macalister, Excavation of Geser, 3 vols. 
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a trained architect who has worked in 
conjunction with Dr. Mackenzie pre- 
viously. 

The history of Bethshemesh, although 
it only contains one outstanding incident, 
is such as to prepare us to expect that 
its site would be archeologically impor- 
tant. The name, meaning probably 
“temple of the sun,” or the alternative, 
Ir-shemesh (Josh. 19:41)—‘“‘city of the 
sun”—suggests the site of an early 
pre-Hebrew cult of sun-worship; it is 
but confirmatory of this' that in Hebrew 
days it became a Levitical city (Josh. 
21:16; I Chron. 6:59). It was a 
border city on the frontier of Judah 
(Josh. 15:10) and the boundary of the 
little territory of Dan (Josh. 19:41). 
More important than this, it would ap- 
pear that toward the west Bethshemesh 
appears to have been an outpost of the 
Hebrews toward the Philistines (cf. 
II Chron. 25:8) whose important city, 
Ekron, was but 12 miles, of almost 
level country, distant. It was on the 
highway from that hostile land (cf. I 
Sam. 6:12) into the heart of the high- 
lands of Judah. It is in connection 
with this city and this highway that 
the one prominent and picturesque 
biblical incident occurred. Along this 
way, following the windings of the Vale 
of Sorek, up which today the railway 
train may be watched for half an hour 
as it makes its way from the neighbor- 
hood of Ekron (now ‘Akfr) toward the 
station of Deir ‘Aban, came the sacred 
ark, captured seven months before, now 
an object of superstitious terror to the 
chastened Philistines (I Sam. chap. 6). 
The inhabitants of the city were scat- 
tered over the rich fields in the wide 
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valley bottom—as you may see them 
all the harvest weeks today. It was 
June, the wheat harvest, and as they 
raised their eyes they saw a strange 
but enheartening sight. Two milch 
cows, whose calves had been shut up in 
Ekron, were pursuing the “straight 
way to Bethshemesh’’; they went along 
the highway, lowing as they went, and, 
contrary to their natural instincts, they 
turned not aside to the right hand or 
to the left. The cart came straight 
on to “the field of Joshua the Beth- 
shemite and stood there, where there 
was a great stone’’—not impossibly the 
very rock on which today stands the 
wely of Abu Meizar.? Here the Levites, 
the priests of this sanctuary, “offered 
burnt offerings and sacrificed sacrifices” 
unto Jehovah (vs. 15); the wood of the 
cart and the cows serving as the material. 
Some pestilence seems to have followed 
the arrival of the ark and it is not 
improbable that it was the actual 
carrier of the bubonic plague which 
appears to have been devastating their 
enemies, the Philistines. 

In I Kings 4:9 Bethshemesh is men- 
tioned as the headquarters of one of 
Solomon’s twelve purveyors. In II 
Chron. 28:18 we read that in the days 
of Ahaz, king of Israel, “the Philistines 
invaded the cities of the Shephelah. .... 
and had taken captive Bethshemesh, 
Aijalon, Gederoth and Soco with the 
towns thereof.” Here too, many years 
later, Jehoash, king of Israel, the grand- 
son of Jehu, after remonstrating in vain 
with the king of Judah, puffed with pride 
over his recent victory over Edom, at 
length accepted the challenge and de- 
feated and captured Amaziah; a feat 


2P. E. F. Annual, 1911, pp. 146f. 
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soon followed by the capture and 
destruction of the walls of Jerusalem 
itself (II Kings 14:11-13, II Chron. 
25: 21-23). 

The final destruction of Bethshemesh 
may date at this time but quite as 
probably to nearly a century later 
when, as we read (II Kings 18:13): 
“In the fourteenth year of king Hezekiah 
did Sennacherib, king of Assyria, come 
up against all the fortified cities of 
Judah and took them.” 

The evidence on which the site was 
identified as that of Bethshemesh was 
strong long before the excavations were 
commenced. It was clearly an ancient 
and long-occupied site having all the 
characteristics of a tell covering early re- 
mains. Robinson, who visited the site 
nearly eighty years ago, writes: “Here 
are vestiges of a former extensive city, 
consisting of many foundations and the 
remains of ancient walls of hewn stone 

. . enough yet remains to make it 
one of the largest and most marked 
sites which we had anywhere seen” 
(Bib. Researches, II, 224). The nu- 
merous rock-cut tombs in the low cliffs 
around the north and northwest sides 
of the site bear witness that the site 
belonged to a period long before Roman 
times. The situation agrees in all 
respects with the biblical data. The 
name given to one-half of the extensive 
ruins, Khurbet ‘Ain Shems, is certainly 
an echo of Bethshemesh. It is not 
clear why the name ‘Ain, “spring” has 
been applied to an entirely waterless 
site; it is possible that here the word 
‘Ain may have its other meaning of 
“eye”—“eye of the sun’—or more 
probably that there was, at the time 
the name was given, a spring of water 
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near the ruins which has now, in the 
changed character of the climate and 
rainfall, become permanently dry; it is 
possible indeed that the spring may 
still exist beneath the débris. The 
inhabitants of the ancient walled-in city 
must have had some access to water 
within their fortifications; the excava- 
tions may yet throw some light upon 
this point. Robinson (Bib. Researches, 
II, 225) points out that by a curious 
coincidence the ancient Bethshemesh 
(Heliopolis) in Egypt is referred to by 
Arabic writers as “‘Ain Shems” although 
now the latter name is confined to a well 
at some distance. Eusebius and Jerome 
appear to have identified Bethshemesh, 
which they call Bethsamis, at this spot 
and state that it was visible from the 
road leading from Eleutheropolis (Beit 
Jebrin) to Nicopolis (Amwas). Lastly, 
during the last few years, before the 
Palestine Exploration Fund firman was 
obtained, antiquity-mongers have ob- 
tained great quantities of very early 
pottery, scarabs, beads, etc., from a 
large ancient tomb on the northwestern 
end of the site. 

The remains occupy a rocky spur 
which runs out westward from higher 
ground below. It is isolated on the 
north by the wide Wady es Surar—the 
Valley of Sorek—above which it abruptly 
rises to a commanding height. On the 
south a small valley runs down parallel 
with the city ridge, to join the great 
Wady Balfs, which running in from the 
south turns northwest and joins the 
Wady es Surar to the northwest of the 
ridge. In other words, the ridge, par- 
ticularly that part which sustained the 
ancient city, is separated on the south- 
west and north by fairly deep valleys; 
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the sides of the level plateau itself slope 
down with considerable abruptness. The 
situation is characteristic of most city 
sites of early historic times in Palestine. 
The ridge itself has two names. The 
western extremity which has the charac- 
teristic features of a tell and on which, 
before the recent excavations, but little 
building rose above the surface, is called 
Tell el Rumeileh (apparently “the little 
sandy knoll”), while the eastern end, 
where the ridge expands and slopes 
upward to lose itself in the mountain 
mass to the east, is called Khurbet ‘Ain 
Shems, pronounced sometimes Shemés. 
This ruin is of no archeological interest: 
it consists of a mass of the half-disinte- 
grated house walls of a comparatively 
modern arab village built largely of 
stones carried from Tell el Rumeileh. 
It is said to have been destroyed less 
than a century ago. During the harvest 
season a certain number of the people 
of the neighboring village of Deir ‘Aban 
encamp among the ruins. 

The two sites are separated by an 
important and much-frequented high- 
road running southwest from the Wady 
es Surfr, over a neck on the ridge, 
into the Wady Bilis. It is quite 
certainly an ancient track. Where it 
crosses the low neck, to the east of Tell 
el Rumeileh, there is, on its eastern side, 
a sacred shrine, the Wely Abu Meizar. 
This consists of a long room in the 
southern wall of which is the Mihr4b, 
a prayer niche (directed toward Mecca), 
around which are still piled many of the 
offerings of the pious. The whole wall 
around it is smeared with the impres- 
sions of hands dipped in mud or henna, 
and possibly in blood. In front of this 
room is a large shut-in courtyard, the 
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south side of which along its whole 
length, adjoining the entrance to the 
shrine, has a double row of arches, 
beneath and rising above which, at the 
east end is a magnificent fig tree. Con- 
nected with this wely are several folk- 
lore tales, in which it is easy to find an 
echo of the biblical story of Samson, 
although the real wely of Samson is on 
the lofty hill of Sur‘ah (Zorah) which 
dominates the landscape to the north. 
Fortunately the sanctity of this ‘Ain 
Shems sanctuary has, curiously enough, 
recently sustained an eclipse in the eyes 
of the Moslem fellahin, on account of 
the interest taken in it by neighboring 
Jewish colonists, and the spirit of Abu 
Meizar is supposed to have betaken 
himself to the before-mentioned Wely 
Sheikh es Samet at Sur‘ah. This cir- 
cumstance has been a happy one for 
the explorers for they have been able 
to obtain the use of the now dis- 
credited wely as their headquarters 
and the once holy shrine—inviolate but 
recently to the approach of the un- 
believer—is now fitted up on all sides 
with shelves for the accommodation of 
hundreds of baskets of pottery and 
other “finds.” In the sheltered porch, 
where the old arches are now roofed 
by beams and leafy branches, a delight- 
ful cool arbor has been made where 
the explorers have their meals and 


‘mid-day rest and where much of their 


work is done. As the use of the sanc- 
tuary in this way has the approval of - 
the government, as represented by the 
Commissioner, the explorers are able 
to lock up, not only the wely itself— 
now their museum—but even the whole 
courtyard. The incongruity of it all— 
not to say the humor—appears when 
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we are all seated round a thoroughly 
European repast, and a passing Moslem 
dervish pushing open the door to pay 
his orisons at the shrine is promptly 
asked what business he has to invade 
the privacy of the Khavajat (gentlemen) 
and is made to retire to the shade of 
the outside walls! 

Indeed the site presents these unique 
advantages to the explorers: (1) the 
use of the wely consequent upon its 
discredited sanctity; (2) the nearness 
of the railway—the station Deir ‘Aban 
on the Jaffa-Jerusalem Railway is only 
a mile off; and (3) the presence of the 
large Roman Catholic convent of Beit 
Jamil, a mile to the south of ‘Ain Shems. 
On several occasions the Palestine Explo- 
ration Fund explorers have been able 
to enjoy the greatest hospitality and, 
as a regular thing, they get their wash- 
ing and repairs done here; they also 
obtain from them, through the courtesy 
of the superior, excellent bread, cheese, 
and wine. The site has another ad- 
vantage which is of a negative kind— 
there are no regular inhabitants dwelling 
near the works. The village of Deir 
‘Aban is more than a mile to the east 
and it is only during the harvest that 
the people come to the neighborhood 
of the dell. The nearness of a village 
is a great drawback to a site, bringing 
with it noise, dogs, dirt, and not un- 
commonly disease. In a malarious 
country this last is a very important 
item. 

The environs of ‘Ain Shems are of 
extreme interest to the biblical student. 
The Wady Surfr, the Vale of Sorek, 
although only incidentally mentioned 
in the Bible (Judg. 16:4) is an important 
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feature in the physical and historical 
geography of Palestine.t It was the 
chief avenue of approach of the Philis- 
tines in the days of the Judges and of 
David. Its importance as a way into 
the hill country around Jerusalem is 
emphasized today by the fact that the 
railway line follows this route. Looking 
northwest from the éell this Wady 
Surar, after sweeping past the whole 
north side, curves away in the far dis- 
tance until it is lost in the great mountain 
plain beyond which a long stretch of the 
Mediterranean is visible. To the north, 
across the wide fertile slopes of the 
valley, rises a long ridge crowned by a 
series of rounded tops. Hidden on 
the northern slopes of these hills lies 
the ruin of Zurik, the site of the By- 
zantine village of Cefar Zureik, a name 
which certainly is a survival of the 
ancient Sorek. The northernmost point 
of the before-mentioned ridge is crowned 
by the wely of Sheikh Sumat, overhung 
by a solitary palm, and just below this 
on the northeastern slopes is the village 
of Sur‘ah, the Zorah of the Old Testa-- 
ment, the birthplace of Samson (Josh. 
15:33; 19:41; Judg. 18:2, 25; 16:31; 
18:2, 8, 11; II Chron. 11:10). 

North of Surah the ground rapidly 
slopes away and a delightful little valley 
running north and south of the Wady 
Ghurab—a tributary of the Wady 
Surar—is disclosed. On the eastern 
slopes of this valley lies Eshu‘a (almost 
certainly the Eshtaol of Josh. 15:33; 
19:41; Judg. 13:25; 16:31; 18:2, 11), 
while in the open valley bottom—a 
sheet of rich green as seen from Wady 
Sheikh Sumat last July—lay the “camp 
of Dan” (Judg. 13:25; 18:13). It will 
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be noticed that this is emphatically 
“Samson’s country”—Zorah, Eshtaol, 
Sorek, the “camp of Dan,” and Timnath 
are all visible from ‘Ain Shems, while 
there would certainly appear to be some 
connection between the name Beth- 
shemesh itself and the hero Shimshon— 
the “sunlike.”’ 

Again returning to our outlook from 
the ruins of Bethshemesh we see, look- 
ing northeast, the Wady Ghurab dis- 
appear into the abrupt line of the 
Judaean hills. Northeast of ‘Eshua 
is the forest-crowned height of Beit 
Mahseir, a holy place and very probably 
the actual site of Kiriath Jearim. Once 
all these hilltops were covered with 
forest—the Yearim. A little south along 
the mountain edge, isolated by two 
deep valleys on north and south, lies 
Kesl‘a, the Chesalon of Josh. 15:10. 
More in the foreground is Artiaf, a 
struggling agricultural colony of Bul- 
garian Jewish settlers. Almost due 
east of us, but hidden by higher hills, 
is Deir ‘Aban station and the narrow 
entrance of the Wady Isma‘in where 
the railway enters the actual mountains. 
And south of this, due east of the éell, 
lies the village of Deir ‘Aban itself. 
The whole eastern outlook is indeed 
shut in with low hills among which 
are pleasant groves of olives and fertile 
patches of corn or maize. 

The view to the south is across the 
beautiful fertile Wady Balas, which 
contains a small streamlet till late 
summer. Crowning the heights due 
south is the monastery of Beit Jamal 
and behind this lies another hill top 
now covered by the ruins known as 
Khurbet Yarmuk, but once the site of 
the city of Jarmuth, (Josh. 10:3, 5, 23; 


12:11; 15:35; Neh. 9:29). Almost 
due west, some two miles away, is the 
ruin Tibneh, the site of Timnath 
(Judg. 14:1-5; Josh. 15:10; and per- 
haps also Gen. 38:12-17). It will be 
seen that Bethshemesh occupies the 
center of a whole circle of interesting 
biblical sites. The outlook on all sides 
is wide and broad and, during nearly 
two-thirds of the year, the rolling hills 
and broad valleys are at least in parts 
clothed in green—spring herbage and 
later successively wheat, barley, and 
maize. It is thus a site of considerable 
beauty, but this was probably far from 
the thoughts of the first settlers; it is its 
situation as an outpost to the hill country 
and a spot where great natural roads, 
running north and south, east and west, 
cross that it must have assumed its 
importance and needed its fortifications. 

The explorations of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund under Dr. Mackenzie 
have fully confirmed the surmises of 
earlier explorers. The hill ‘Ain Shems 
is covered deep with the confused ruins 
of Arab settlements, but on the hill 
Rumeileh the early Semitic remains 
are, over most of the area, only a few 
inches below the surface. At the eastern 
end of the ¢e/l the massive wall-founda- 
tions which were noticed by Robinson 
have been found to belong to a building 
which can certainly be assigned to the 
early Christian centuries. Much time 
was necessarily spent in cleaning out 
this massive building, which from its 
general plan, and the presence of a few . 
crosses on some of the stones, can be 
surmised to have been some kind of 
monastic institution. The explorers are 
inclined to assign it to the seventh 
century A.D., partly because, from the 
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absence of a church as well as other 
indications, they are inclined to suppose 
that the building was still incomplete 
when the hordes of Islam swept through 
the land and thoroughly destroyed such 
institutions—of which there were many 
—throughout theland. There are, how- 
ever, clear evidences that an earlier 
building, probably of somewhat the same 
kind, stood here. There are capitals 
and drums of columns, a door lintel 
ornamented with a cross, and various 
beveled stones which certainly were not 
cut for their present situations. This 
earlier building may be the one which 
marked the site of the Bethsamis which 
Eusebius and Jerome state was visible 
from the highroad to Nicopolis. After 
the Arabs captured and largely de- 
stroyed the convent, they squatted in 
it. One of the long halls was used 
for a stable, and the mangers, which 
the conquerors placed there, can be 
seen today. Later on stone houses 
were built among, and along side of, the 
massive convent walls until perhaps 
about 1000 B.C., when the site was 
entirely and finally deserted. The whole 
building was about 210 feet by 140 feet, 
and it is a matter of historic interest 
to realize that this is one of many such 
institutions which flourished over the 
land in pre-Islamic days. The evidence 
is indisputable that during Roman and 
Byzantine times the land of Palestine, 
not only the now inhabited districts, 
but also many parts like the Negeb, 
now given over to ruins and wander- 
ing nomads, were thickly inhabited. 
Probably Huntington is right in his 
Palestine and its Transformation when 
he concludes that at this period the 
country enjoyed a long cycle—some 
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centuries—of more favorable climate, 
a better distributed rainy season, for 
example, than in thesucceeding centuries. 
The setting in of the dryer cycle was 
doubtless one of the contributory causes 
of the eruption of the hordes of Arabs 
just after Mahommed as their land was 
becoming too straight for them. 

It is, however, the earlier pre-Roman 
remains which are of most interest to 
the Bible student. Underneath what 
may be called the Byzantine area, and 
over the greater part of the éell imme- 
diately under the surface, is a great 
accumulation of débris—the remains 
of many centuries of occupation. The 
evidence of the pottery and other 
“finds” shows that whereas the earliest 
occupation of the site goes back of 1500, 
or even perhaps 2000 B.c., the latest is 
before the Greek period. The “Hel- 
lenic” pottery which has occurred in 
much abundance at other sites, e.g., 
Tell Sandahanna, does not occur here. 
There is no evidence that the site was 
occupied at all after the conquest of 
Palestine by Sennacherib (II Kings 
18:13) about 700 B.c.—or at most, a 
century or two later. 

The stratification of the ¢ell gives 
evidence of five periods of civilization 
on this site: 

1. A very early period, equivalent 
perhaps to Professor Macalister’s first 
Semitic period (See Excavation of Gezer, 
II, 131 ff). The accumulation is not very 
great. Someinteresting tombs with pot- 
tery groups more or less entire have been 
found. Belonging to the last part of this 
period or the beginning of the next are 
a number of fragments of Aegean or 
Cypriote pottery which were found in a 
fallen-in cave to the east of the city wall. 
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2. A middle Semitic period which 
was far the longest. The stratified 
débris of this period is much thicker 
than in all the other periods together. 
This period, which would correspond to 
Professor Macalister’s second and third 
pottery periods is characterized by 
the appearance of fragments of colored 
pottery which is a local imitation of 
Cretan and which Dr. Mackenzie thinks 
may with considerable probability be 
called “Philistine.” 

3. The third or Hebrew period.—At 
the close of the above period there 
appears to have been a very great 
destruction of the city. A charcoal 
layer, which seems to extend at this 
level all over the site, marks this event. 
It seems not improbable that this may 
be the result of the capture of the city 
by the Hebrews. The pottery of this 
period which now succeeds is distinctly 
“Hebrew” and corresponds with Pro- 
fessor Macalister’s fourth period. At 
the end of this period the site was long 
abandoned; for, perhaps, upward of 
one thousand years. 

4. The Byzantine  period.—Then 
comes the Byzantine building belonging 
to any time between the fourth and 
seventh Christian centuries and occu- 
pying only the eastern end of the ell. 

5. The Arab period.—After the de- 
struction of the convent Arabs appear 
to have squatted on the site for some 
years, but after about 1000 a.D. there 
is no evidence that Tell Rumeileh was 
ever occupied. 

A great number of tombs have been 
opened which confirm the other evi- 
dences regarding the periods of occupa- 
tion of the site; indeed all the best 


pottery—the entire pieces now running 


into many hundreds—is from the tombs. 
One large cave-tomb at the northwest 
corner proved to be a perfect mine of 
treasures, even though it had been 
frequently ransacked previously by the 
agents of dealers. Much pottery from 
this tomb is now in museums in America. 
The earliest interments, and consequent- 
ly the earliest pottery and scarabs, were 
here. The majority of the tombs be- 
longed to the later periods, either just 
pre-Hebrew or Hebrew. The founda- 
tions of the city walls were followed 
around the whole of this circuit. They 
were extremely massive, about 670 
yards in length, and showed that the 
city here, some 1500 to 1000 B.C., was 
strongly fortified. Apparently there 
was only one gate—on the south—but 
this was once flanked by powerful bas- 
tions. It is evident that Bethshemesh 
before the coming of Israel was almost 
as powerfully fortified as Gezer, though 
on a smaller scale. The destruction of 
the great gateway and probably of 
much of these walls appears to have been 
a result of the capture of the city and 
the great conflagration at the end of the 
middle period. Great quantities of burnt 
brick were found blocking up the 
entrances, and during the succeeding 
period buildings encroached upon the 
actual site, so that it is clear that the 
gate and much indeed of these walls 
were not rebuilt during the Hebrew 
period. That the city could have been 
altogether unwalled at this time seems 
improbable, and it is to be hoped that 
further excavations may here, as at 
Gezer, reveal another line of walls 
inside, or more probably, outside those 
which have been uncovered. It may 
be remembered that at Gezer, no less 
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than three distinct lines of wall, each 
complete in itself, were uncovered be- 
longing to quite distinct early periods. 
There are many other points of interest. 
A high place has been uncovered with 
five prostrate masseboth (pillars) and 
below this site is a sacred grotto not 
yet explored. To the south of this, 
belonging to the Hebrew period, is a 
large well-mouth, which, judging by 
the enormous amount of chipped lime- 
stone piled around, excavated in its 
making, must go down to a great depth. 
Very much remains to be done if the 
historical and archeological secrets of 
the site are to be revealed. The work 
is for the moment suspended, partly 
on account of want of funds, but in the 
interest of biblical archeology the work 
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ought to be completed. Although the 
site is not one comparable in size with 
Gezer, yet the presence of the massive 
wall-foundations, the high place, and, 
above all, the 20 feet and more of débris 
of successive cities all belonging to early 
Semitic civilization, all show that this 
is a site well worth a thorough examina- 
tion. 

Some account of the work will be 
found in the Palestine Exploration Fund 
Annual for 1911 and in the Quarterly 
Statements of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund for 1911-12. Those wishing to 
further the objects of the Fund are asked 
to communicate with Professor Lewis B. 
Paton, Ph.D., 50 Forest Street, Hartford, 
Conn., the honorary general secretary 
in the United States. 


CURRENT OPINION 


Value of Religious Conservatism 

That conservatism has a great and 
blessed function which many liberals are 
in danger of ignoring is maintained by Pro- 
fessor E. Albert Cook, of the Congregational 
College of Canada, in the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review for April. 

Conservatism is based upon two ruling 
tendencies. First, there is a tendency to 
cling to the old and the traditional for its 
own sake, without trying to distinguish 
how or where it conflicts with new dis- 
coveries and thoughts. An ancient system 
of doctrine, based on long experience and 
study, will be sure to contain much truth, 
even when that truth is taught and appre- 
hended in erroneous ways. Those whose 
money supports religious work are gen- 
erally conservative; and therefore the 
existing church machinery tends to be con- 
trolled in the interests of conservatism. 
The faithful, hard-working business man, 
who goes regularly to church, accepted his 
theology in his youth, and has had neither 
time nor training to change his views. He 
goes to church to worship, to be encouraged, 
comforted, or put to sleep, not to be in- 
structed in novel doctrines. 


In the second place, new ideas and doc- 


trines are rejected by the great mass of men 
just because of their newness and lack of 
prescriptive quality. There is a large 
probability that no new doctrine will be 
examined on its merits by the average man. 
The old has done well enough in its day. 
Why turn to something else? Sober, con- 
servative people are likely to be repelled 
by the character of many of the persons 
who readily accept new and untried views. 
There are thus very good reasons why con- 
servatives reject the newer forms of doc- 
trine. They know the old. They do not 
know the new. Moreover, those who 
represent the new are often oblivious to the 


moral and spiritual values of the old. Hence 
the new view, even if it be true, often has 
but little more in its favor than its truth. 
The weight of the existing social order is 
against it. 

As to practical deductions from these 
facts, there is danger that the honest liberal 
will not understand how to treat conser- 
vative people and their views. He must 
know how to establish the new, when it is 
true, without losing the value of the old. 
It is easier to tear down than to build up. 
He must be reminded that the strength of 
the church is not in its doubts but in its 
beliefs. Jesus always sympathized with all 
that was good in the traditional religion, 
and was very judicious in his efforts to 
change and reform the world. 


Is Christianity Aryan or Semitic? 

Under the above title Dr. K. C. Ander- 
son in the May number of Faith and Doubt 
seeks to show that advancing knowledge is 
breaking down the prevailing notion of the 
origin of the Christian religion. The popu- 
lar opinion is that Christianity is the child 
of Judaism, an opinion fostered by the fact 
that the New Testament is bound up with 
the Old as if it were an outgrowth of it. 
This opinion, so Dr. Anderson thinks, is 
giving way. 

True, the Catholic church adopted the 
older Scripture as its own but thereby only 
saddled itself with many difficulties. For 
the Hellenistic synagogues of the Diaspora 
interpreted the sacred writings of the Jews 
allegorically and were followed in this by 
the Gnostics. Controversy forced the 
church to adopt the literal method of inter- 
pretation, and this has ever since remained 
the official ecclesiastical method. The 
Hebrew people came to be regarded as 
providentially chosen from among the na- 
tions of the earth to be especially prepared 
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for the coming of Christ at the end of the 
age. But the providential purpose failed, 
since the Jews not only rejected the new 
religion which professed to fulfil their own, 
but have also persisted in that attitude for 
over nineteen hundred years. 

And now comes criticism to support the 
protest of the Jewish people and to set aside 
the notion of Christianity as an outgrowth 
of Judaism. For “Christianity as we know 
it is Pauline Christianity” and Pauline 
Christianity does not have its roots in the 
Old Testament. The “Christ” of the New 

Testament is Theos Soter; the Messiah of 
the Old Testament is never that. Both 
appear in the New Testament but nowhere 
reconciled; the former is essentially Aryan, 
the latter Semitic. 

Hence Western nations should remember 
that they are more allied to the great seers 
of India who wrote the Vedas and Upani- 
shads than they are to the priests and 
prophets of Israel. The Western world 
presents the curious spectacle of having 
shamelessly persecuted the Jew, while the 
latter has had his revenge by furnishing the 

' persecutor as his spiritual food for centuries 

the crude conceptions of one of the later 

Semitic peoples about God. 

Yet not all of the Bible has come from 
Jewish thought. “The Fourth Gospel is 
saturated with Alexandrian philosophy,” 
and Paul escaping from his bondage to 
Jewish rabbinism, derives from the great 
seers of the East his most spiritual concep- 
tions. So for the best parts of the New 
Testament. The indebtedness of the New 
Testament and Christianity to the Old Tes- 
tament and Judaism is only external; the 
characteristic ideas of the New Testament 
are Aryan, not Jewish. For the makers of 
Greek philosophy were likewise indebted 
to the spiritual ideas of the Far East. The 
Gnostics, who were the first Christians, were 
not Jews, but the most matured minds of the 
East, and they interpreted the Old Testa- 
ment allegorically, as symbol of truth. As 
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the Catholic church became corrupt, losing 
touch with the spiritual truths of the higher 
life and coming under the influence of the 
virile and conquering barbarians, “it grad- 
ually adopted the literal method of inter- 
pretation, which we are now beginning to 
see is a total misunderstanding of Scripture.” 

We give this abstract for what it is 
worth as a sample of ingenious historical 
dogmatism. The facts at the disposal of 
the author warrant few of his conclusions. 


Religion and Labor 


Under the above title a recent number 
of the Constructive Quarterly has a striking 
article by Arthur Henderson, M.P., written 
primarily with reference to conditions in 
England, but applicable also in large meas- 
ure to every civilized country and therefore 
of interest to American readers. 

British democracy is giving abundant 
evidence of new power and influence. Some 
are fearful lest it champion a program which 
shall involve opposition to Christianity, 
denial of the rights of private property, and 
disregard of the purity of family life. But 
those who know the new democracy most 
intimately are convinced that in spite of an 
apparent estrangement between the church 
and the people the latter’s ideals are not 
fundamentally anti-Christian nor its spirit 
atheistic. 

The revolution in public thought about 
social problems will perhaps explain the 
attitude, at least in part. Men are coming 
at last to feel that the wreckage of human 
life through conditions destructive of happi- 
ness is inconsistent with the principles of 
Christian brotherhood. If the church con- 
tinues a merely passive, or negative, atti- 
tude toward this new yearning of democracy 
for a more complete life, then the present 
incidental estrangement may be calculated 
to develop into permanent hostility; but 
if, on the other hand, the church seeks to 
carry redemption into all social relation- 
ships by persistent endeavor to make this 
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world a better habitation for all, then 
democracy’s confidence in the church may 
be restored and the forces of religion and 
labor may be brought into hearty co- 
operation. 

True, religious indifference would seem 
to be on the increase, if statistics of church- 
goers are to constitute the evidence of reli- 
gious experience. But in spite of the pessi- 
mistic spirit prevailing in some sections 
there are growing indications of a clearer 
recognition of their common interests 
between the forces of religion and democ- 
racy. The great brotherhood movement 
and the adult school movement are en- 
couraging signs, and lastly, the develop- 
ment of the idea of religion and labor by 
the introduction of meetings of a religious 
character, conducted by Labor members 
of parliament, is of the utmost significance, 
in that so many popular leaders should 
publicly acclaim their allegiance to Christ 
by enrolling as members of the Fellowship 
of His Followers, signing this declaration: 
“Jesus said, ‘If any man come after me let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and 
follow me.’ Meaning so to follow him, I 
wish to be enrolled in the Fellowship of 
Followers.” 

Thus the churches and organized labor 
are not only learning to understand each 
other better, but are recognizing more and 
more how much they need each other’s 
assistance’ in the great task they have in 
hand. 

This closer co-operation will not only be 
the means of avoiding the deplorable and costly 
misunderstandings of the past, but will assist 
in securing that unity for social service which 
shall assist in bringing about a more perfect 
humanity. The combined efforts of these 
great forces in conjunction with the power of 
an all-conquering Christ shall transform indi- 
vidual existence, give it a new life, beautify the 
houses of our people, ennoble our cities, and 
assist in bringing in an era when the beatitudes 
may become the common rule and when the 
moral ideas of the Prophets are embodied in the 
ordinary habits of a contented people. 


The Dean of Social Service—Christian 
Evangelist 

Charles Stelzle has completed a decade 
of social service, as servant of the Home 
Board of the Presbyterian church. Stelzle 
has demonstrated that social service profits 
immensely by the use of religious sanctions 
and also that the church has a social function 
and must serve society as well as the indi- 
vidual, if it is going to fulfil its redemptive 
function in the world. His work has done 
much to change the point of view and 
method of home missions from that of plant- 
ing denominational missions to that of 
Christianizing the land. 

Mr. Stelzle’s work may be summed up 
under three heads (1) church and labor; (2) 
social survey and church efficiency; (3) 
general social service propoganda. Social 
surveys are simply efforts to find out what 
the religious conditions of a given territory 
are, looking to an adequate comprehension 
of a church’s work in its own field. Stelzle 
pioneered in the application of the survey to 
church work and through it has come a new 
ideal of church efficiency and an urging 
demand that it christianize its parish rather 
than merely build up a denominational body 
within it. 

Mr. Stelzle’s own church has added 
departments of rural life and immigration. 
Other religious bodies are following suit and 
almost every great Protestant body has now 
some form of organized social service 
activity. Mr. Stelzle’s colleague was a 
workman and he has naturally given himself 
more fully to the labor phase of social 
service. He reaches thousands through the 
regular issues of 350 labor journals and gives 
them straight religion. Mr. Stelzle has 
done more perhaps than any other man of 
the decade to demonstrate practical phases 
of social work and to cultivate an inter- 
denominational conscience. 


The Next Revision of the Scriptures 


That we should make haste slowly in pro- 
ducing a new Revised Version of the Bible, 
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is the advice of Canon Glazebrook, writing 
in the May Contemporary Review. Our 
present revised versions, while in many 
respects improvements over the King James 
Bible, are manifestly tentative. As to the 
Old Testament, further and more exhaustive 
criticism of the Hebrew text is necessary 
before a translation acceptable to present- 
day science can be made. In the realm of 
the New Testament, the criticism of the 
Greek text has gone relatively farther than 
has the corresponding process in the Hebrew; 
and the difficulties here are not mainly 
textual. A vast number of Hellenistic 
manuscripts and inscriptions, dating from 
300 B.C. to 600 A.D., have been recently 
excavated in Egypt and elsewhere; and 
these materials have revolutionized our con- 
ception of New Testament Greek. It now 
appears that the language of the New 
Testament, instead of being classical as was 
formerly supposed, is distinctly popular and 
commonplace, fitted to the mind of the 
masses rather than to the mental habits of 
the literati. Terms which were supposed to 
be peculiar to the Greek New Testament are 
now found to have been in common use. 
The newly discovered inscriptions throw 
light upon the meaning of many terms. In 
particular, the widespread and popular 
“mystery religions” had a technical phrase- 
ology which very likely explains many of the 
difficult passages in Paul’s epistles. When 
the time for a new translation arrives, it is, 
in fact, Paul’s writings which will present 
the great problem. 


Miracles and the Bible 


The futility of the modern endeavor to 
construct an expurgated, naturalistic Bible 
is the theme of Rev. J. A. Beaumont, in the 
June Nineteenth Century. The miraculous, 
the supernatural, the transcendental, he 
says, cannot be separated from the Bible by 
the scientist, leaving a residuum of history 
which can be interpreted in the light of 
ordinary, commonplace experience. For 
the supernatural is the element, or medium, 
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in which the biblical history itself is trans- 
acted and presented. 

The method proposed for explanation of 
the miraculous element in the Bible is purely 
psychological: The human mind is supposed 
to be subject to a law of reaction between 
two different stages, in one of which it is 
immersed in the external universe, and in 
the other of which it is differentiated and 
set off in self-conscious distinction from the 
universe. Primitive and ancient men were 
more open than we are to the inrush and 
influence of the universal life. In modern 
times, analytical self-consciousness is almost 
a disease, shutting out the transcendental 
and turning away from the marvelous. 
This form of consciousness is normal to our 
present state of civilization; and it deludes 
us into ignorance of our spiritual limitations. 


Reuniting the Church 


Under this head, Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick, of the First Baptist Church, 
Montclair, N.J., writes in the May North 
American on the growing and expanding sub- 
ject of church unity. This highly signifi- 
cant movement, he thinks, has all the force 
of a cosmic phenomenon. Nobody started 
it, and nobody can stop it. But we can all 
do our best to guide and control it. Democ- 
racy and science are the two master-powers 
which are compelling the churches into 
federation. 

Many of the issues which divide the sects 
are obsolete. Wrangling churches today 
are like football players who continue to 
scuffle after the ball has been carried down 
the field. The churches cannot much longer 
propagate in the foreign field a sectarianism 
which the pagan does not need, and which is 
more and more belated at home. 

The Protestant churches are doing much 
to answer the demands of the situation. 
Comity between the sects is being practiced 
on an increasing scale both at home and in 
the mission field. We should bear in mind, 
however, that unity has its dangers. Once 
there was one church organization and no 
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other; and that power, by exaggerating its 
authority, brought on the darkest days of 
Christian history. A chain-gang at lock- 
step is not God’s idea of the communion of 
the saints. Four centuries ago, schism and 
sectarianism were the highroads to freedom. 
And today the claim that we must all think 
precisely alike is not the rallying-cry for the 
times; while the proposal that we all join 
one organization will only issue as did the 
Tower of Babel. 

The real unifier of the churches will be 
the task of creating enthusiasm for the 
establishment of a life on earth which it 
would be worth while to continue in heaven. 
In this task, the various creeds and denomi- 
nations will be like the wheels of a watch, 
going different ways, but co-operating in the 
common work of making the hands go 
round. 


Moral Evolution of American 
Socialism 


Late developments in the American 
Socialist party suggest that the moral and 
spiritual phases of the movement are 
gradually triumphing over its materialistic 
forces. A year or two ago, it seemed as if 
the revolutionary ideas represented by 
“The Industrial Workers of the World,” led 
by W. D. Haywood, were making great 
headway in the party. Haywood was 
elected a member of the National Socialist 
Executive Committee; and the Indianapolis 
convention which nominated Debs was to a 
considerable extent under Haywood’s influ- 
ence. During the last year, however, 
Haywood has been “recalled” from the 
Executive Committee by a two-to-one vote 
of the dues-paying membership; and at a 
recent gathering of the National Committee 
in Chicago, sitting with the powers of a party 
convention, a Haywood motion to submit an 
amendment to the constitution of the party, 


striking out the clause against “sabotage,” 
was defeated by a heavy vote. John 
Spargo and his section of the party are thus 
coming to a large influence. Indeed the 
Socialist party is cleaving into two wings on 
issues which involves non-economic issues. 
The two hold together as yet but are liable at 
any time to separate after the fashion of the 


Republican party. 
Healing in the Church 


“Healing in the Church” was the topic 
of discussion in connection with the spring 
convocation of the Episcopal church at 
San Francisco. Rev. Thomas P. Boyd, 
the speaker, has been conducting the 
Emmanuel Institute of Health in San 
Francisco, an entirely independent institu- 
tion, in the hope of demonstrating that all 
the helpful forces of the universe, so far 
as they are available for mankind, are 
available in and through the church, and 
that when mental, moral, and spiritual 
harmony with God is established their 
physical health or wholeness follows as a 
necessary corollary in many cases. Mr. 
Boyd sends patients to a physician when 
he thinks it advisable. He uses no medicine. 
There is no taint of Christian Science or of 
the Home of Truth teaching, nor any de- 
nunciation of any agencies that help sick 
or mentally diseased people. Mr. Boyd’s 
fundamental doctrine is the immanence 
of God. In the application of this doctrine 
Mr. Boyd has the consent and approbation 
of the bishops, though as yet without the 
official backing of the church. It is said 
this work is doing much to stop the tide 
setting toward Christian Science and the 
Home of Truth and is re-establishing the 
church in the minds of many who were 
slipping away. Steps are being taken 
to enlarge the work and make it more of 
an institution than the work of an individual. 
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MISSIONS 


Industrial Missions in India 


The agricultural work of the American 
Presbyterian church at Allahabad is treated 
in an article in the International Review by 
S. Higginbottom. 

A primary reason for the opening of a 
department of agriculture in the college at 
Allahabad is the fact that India is and ever 
will be primarily an agricultural country 
and education in agriculture will benefit 
a larger number of the 350,000,000 people 
of India, 80 per cent of whom are dependent 
upon agriculture for a livelihood, than any 
other kind of education. It has been found 
in the past that when low-caste converts 
have been given training in carpentry or 
other crafts and have come into competition 
with non-Christian fellow-artisans, the 
Christian has often been worsted and fallen 
back into the ranks of casual labor, not 
because his work was not good but because 
the force of caste proved too powerful. To 
train the low-caste people in agriculture is 
not to take away from them their hereditary 
occupation and there is always a market 
for the product of their work. A self- 
supporting church is impossible to conceive 
in a community whose average income is 
_ a half-penny a day per member. There- 
fore to improve the economic condition of 
these people brings measurably nearer the 
self-supporting church. Every Christian on 
his little farm with his improved methods 
and greater returns would attract the atten- 
tion of non-Christian neighbors. The 
simple folk are appealed to by Old Testa- 
ment standards, and success in farming 
would be associated with the religion of the 
one getting these good results. Agricul- 
ture would be oné of the surest safeguards 
against famines. In consideration of these 
facts, the Allahabad Christian College has 


gone into agricultural education and for 
this purpose bought 200 acres of land. 
The plans call for £10,000 in building and 
equipment. The department is offering 
courses in horticulture, scientific farming, 
and animal husbandry, including sheep- 
raising, dairying, stock-raising and poultry. 
Three qualified men are to have charge of 
the work. The college has already begun 
work. Men are applying for admission 
into each of the classes and the men in 
charge are learning by actual experience 
how to adapt their knowledge to Indian 
conditions. 


Ten New Y.M.C.A. Secretaries for 
China 


Ten new secretaries will be sent to China, 
India, and Japan to promote religious and 
social activities, as a result of a luncheon 
held recently in the University Club, 
Chicago, at which G. Sherwood Eddy, 
general Y.M.C.A. secretary of Asia, and 
Fletcher S. Brockman, national Y.M.C.A. 
secretary for China, described the oppor- 
tunities for Christian service in the Orient. 
Since the dinner those present have pledged 
sufficient funds to support the work of the 
ten new secretaries for the next five years. 
For a number of years Chicago Y.M.C.A. 
has supported two secretaries in Hong 
Kong, China. With twelve representatives 
in the Orient, the Chicago Association is said 
to lead all other Young Men’s Christian 
Associations in missionary enterprise. 

Christian Union in China 

Christian union was given great impetus 
in China in the meeting held at Shanghai by 
John R. Mott on behalf of the Edinburgh 
Continuation Committee. One hundred rep- 
resentatives attended, representing almost 
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every Protestant missionary force in China. 
They resolved that no mission should 
be opened in any district already occupied 
without full consent of the forces now on 
the ground. Close federation in all work 
was urged where closer union was im- 
possible, but union was urged wherever 
possible between bodies most alike and in 
those forms of work that did not involve 
creedal issues, i.e., education, social ser- 
vice, etc. A hymnal and a service book 
was ordered prepared for universal use such 
as is now used in Japan. The full force of 
the union sentiment was put forth in the 
declaration that all churches in China re- 
gardless of home distinctions should assume 
the single title, “Christian Church in China.” 


Preaching the Gospel in the Temple 
of Heaven 

One notable evidence of the change in 
Chinese temper is the fact that the Temple 
of Heaven where the emperor used to go 
once a year to worship heaven, and which 
was one of the most beautiful and impres- 
sive temples in all the earth, has of late been 
opened for Christian preaching. The high 
altar of the Temple of Heaven has been 
placarded with Christian Scripture texts, 
and native preachers and foreign mission- 
aries have preached the gospel from this 
most sacred shrine in China. 

America’s Contribution to Egypt 

Rev. Francis E. Clark, in the July Mis- 
sionary Review of the World, calls attention 
to the fact that some of the new things in 
Egypt are as worthy of attention as the old. 
If the American visitor would be ashamed 
to confess that he had visited Egypt and 
had not seen the Pyramid of Gizeh or the 


Sphinx, so he ought also to be unwilling to 
come away without seeing the splendid 
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American mission in Cairo or the great 
American college for men at Assiut estab- 
lished by the United Presbyterian church. 
The Cairo mission, with its services in 
Arabic, English, Turkish, Armenian, and 
Italian, is advertised in all the prominent 
hotels and is very easily found, since it is 
located right in the heart of Cairo, and is an 
inspiring example of what the youngest 
nation is doing for the oldest. So, too, the 
college at Assiut, two hundred and fifty 
miles up the Nile, is a most welcome sight 
to the traveler who has endured the drab 
monotony of the mud villages on the way 
up the river. The college grounds seem 
like a bit of home with their flower beds, 
tennis courts, and football field crowded with 
athletic young Egyptians. There is every- 
thing that goes to make up a modern college, 
commodious recitation halls, well-equipped 
laboratories, and, best of all, the spirit of 
Christian enterprise, of true gentlemanli- 
ness, of clean sport and earnest studiousness. 
It is sometimes said that America’s con- 
tribution to Egypt consists in bad things, 
the saloon, the godless traveler, the mer- 
chant intent only on making money, but 
these fine institutions at Cairo and Assiut 
have done much to turn the balance to the 
other side, and the American missionary is 
responsible for just such evangelizing forces. 


Statistics of results mean little unless sym- 


pathetically interpreted, but all that is being 
done by these and similar agencies “can be 
summed up in the thought that as the Nile 
overflows its banks every year, and brings 
food and life to all the millions of Egypt, 
so this overflow from the Christian resources 
of America is bringing the Bread of Life 
to thousands who will distribute it to other 
thousands, until, please God, the spirit- 
ually hungry millions of this ancient, his- 
toric land are also fed.” 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Work With Boys 


Mr. F. A. Crosby, in the American Youth 
for June, offers a happy suggestion with 
reference to the much-discussed boy prob- 
lem. Under the topic “Inter-Church Work 
with Boys” he insists that an individual 
church may promote an adequate policy of 
work with its boys and yet neglect the pos- 
sibilities open to it as one of a group of 
churches. It is not enough merely to 
maintain boys’ athletic contests between 
churches; there must be a religious, social, 
and recreative program carried on by a 
group of churches in a community through 
a representative body of adults and older 
boys. Inter-church effort will furnish such 
zest and satisfaction as boy nature demands. 

For the normal boy is not an active 
denominationalist, but rather delights in 
uniting with his equals and recognized 
leaders in a greater movement which 
involves difficult “stunts,” secures the 
enthusiasm of numbers, and makes possible 
tangible results. But at present Sunday- 
school work is generally conducted on the 
opposite plan. The boys of a gang may be 
together every other day of the week, and 
possibly even a good part of Sunday, but as 
regards religious activities the gang is dis- 
integrated, broken up for the Sunday school 
into its various groups. Inter-church effort, 
while it may not entirely eradicate this 
defect, will greatly minimize the weakness 
by making possible the community appeal in 
work among the-boys of our cities. There 
are so many boys outside the church or 
Bible school that no individual organization 
can well provide for adequate work among 
them, but several churches together could 
meet the present peremptory challenge for 
community-wide effort among boys in a 
campaign of welfare for boys in factories; a 
crusade for clean habits; a persistent effort 
for better home environment in the case of 
boys of congested districts. 


This will, of course, necessitate qualified 
leaders, more publicity, better facilities, and 
more complete organization. Here the 
inter-church group enters to advantage. It 
can carry on, with every hope of reasonable 
success, all the varied activities of healthy 
boy-life; athletics, outings, literary efforts, 
social-religious conferences and functions, 
welfare work, and finally training classes for 
the developing of such boys as may give 
promise of talent in this line. “Activities 
on a broader scale, competition by larger 
groups of men and boys in social and 
recreative functions; opportunity for study 
by observation and comparison; better 
facilities and equipment—these, and other 
elements more obvious in group than in 
individual church effort, furnish an incentive 
and an enthusiasm which is attracting men 
to church boys’ work where the inter-church 
plan is being tried.” 


Religious Education in School and 
College 


Under the above title Mr. H. M. J. Klein 
writes, in a recent issue of the Reformed 
Church Review, of the present public interest 
in religious education as a part of the spirit 
of Eucken’s “new idealism.” Defining 
religion as primarily not a creed, not con- 
duct, not worship, but a life, the sharing of 
God’s life by the spirit of man; characteriz- 
ing education as not synonymous with 
instruction, not confined to the school, but 
the resultant of all the influences of life upon 
the individual, the writer makes a strong 
plea for a religious education which shall not 
be isolated and fragmentary, but the per- 
manent and controlling element in the whole 
development of human personality. 

The chief thing in religious education 
must be found in the personality of the 
teacher, and it is to the presence of teachers 
who are religious in character and reverent 
in spirit that such tremendous religious 
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influence is thrown about pupils in our 
American schools and colleges today. 

But the spirit of the new age is declaring 
that this is not enough, that there is no 
sufficient reason for the exclusion of formal 
instruction in the Bible from the schools of 
the land, even though we rightly continue 
the policy of separation of church and state. 
Hence modern idealism is attempting to 
provide for thoroughgoing instruction in 
biblical subjects. True, the forms which 
this attempt is taking are bewildering in 
their variety and there is even confusion, 
but men are feeling that, whatever method 
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may be adopted, essential religion, that 
which exalts the things of the human spirit 
over things physical and material, must be 
taught in schools and colleges in such 
manner as to give faith in the eternal 
significance of life and the world, reverence 
for the sacredness of the individual person, 
and a sense of simple trust in God. Leaders 
today are more than ever seeking the 
religious basis for education and are empha- 
sizing more strongly than heretofore that 
essential religion must continue to be 
the inspiration of the highest educational 
ideals. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


H. Stanley Emery, in the April Hartford 
Seminary Record, writes of settlement work 
in the country under the title, “A Vision 
of Rural Work.” Applying the “settle- 
ment idea” to Christian work in the country, 
the minister of the gospel finds himself at 
his post, not limited in sympathy to the 
members of his own immediate congrega- 
tion as comprising all the people in the com- 
munity he cares to know, but striving to be 
servant of all, everywhere doing good. His 
interest in everything which has to do with 
the welfare of all his fellow-men soon at- 
tracts men and women of similar spirit, 
and without any formal organization the 
influence of those who think alike and will 
naturally act alike sooner or later becomes 
the guiding force in the development of the 
life of the entire region. 

Of course, this multiplication of interests 
and associations will involve increasing 
responsibilities. It may, for example, lead 
the minister to the task of house-to-house 
visitation, a careful sociological study of a 
township, or, even better, may lead him to 
join a fellow-minister in this important un- 
dertaking. Perhaps a couple of laymen will 
become sufficiently interested to join the 
effort with conveyances of their own, and 
in a comparatively short time such a com- 


pany of workers possesses a most valuable 
record of this township. Neighboring town- 
ships will probably be included and in a 
relatively brief period the whole country 
round about may be intimately known, 
facts and conditions studied at first hand, 
and the forces of moral and social uplift 
so organized and inspired as to bring gratify- 
ing results. 

Perhaps a social center can be found and 
a worker established there. The co-oper- 
ation of the local school teacher could in 
most cases be enlisted and the schoolhouse 
used as a social center for the settlement 
work. Here pastor, teacher, public-spirited 
physician, progressive farmer, respected 
business man, skilled housewife could all 
find a forum for the message each could 


. give just as at a city settlement house. To 


these might be added as opportunity offered 
the transient summer visitor, scholar, artist, 
musician, athlete, who could undoubtedly 
contribute to the enrichment of the life of 
the community. 

Again, the influence of this sort of work 
upon the social evils prevalent in so many 
rural communitites can be and has been of 
such nature as to put restraint upon the 
disorderly elements. In one direction alone 
almost untold benefit may result—such 
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molding of public opinion as to afford moral 
backing to officers who might wish to do 
what is right but who, lacking such support, 
sometimes fail of their duty. An experi- 
ment in one place was a great success. 
Hard cider was playing mischief in a certain 
rural community. One day a plain-clothes 
man arrived, ostensibly watching the speed 
of automobiles through the town. But 
somehow it was felt that there was a close 
connection between this man and the chief 
of police in the next city, and the effect was 
immediate. In this way might the new 
work in the country help in developing a 
county and state constabulary system as an 
aid in securing such evidence of wrongdoing 
as private citizens cannot give and in carry- 
ing forward the task of securing conviction 
to such an extent as to restrain the corrupt- 
ing elements. 

Thus the future minister in the country, 
once considered as serving only a small com- 
munity and doing an insignificant work, may 
look forward to a large field and a noble task. 


A Suggestive Co-operative Enterprise 


Green Street Church, San Francisco, 
as reported in the Assembly Herald for June, 
is a very suggestive enterprise in religious 
co-operation, though organized as such 
scarcely a year ago. It is conducted by a 
joint committee of fifteen, five from the 
church itself, a like number of directors of 
the Congregational Conference of Northern 
California and five Presbyterians appointed 
by the presbytery of San Francisco. Rev. 
Robert Walker, superintendent of Italian 
missions of the New York City Baptist 
Mission Society, was called to the work and 
has already had remarkable success. He is 
ably assisted in the direction of the activities 
of the enterprise by his wife, three daughters, 
and a son, all of whom speak Italian fluently, 
and also by Signor G. A. Lizzi, who devotes 
his afternoons to house-to-house visitation. 
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The work is positive and constructive 
in character and no attempt is made to 
criticize or undermine the work of others. 
The gospel is preached without contro- 
versy and no attempt as yet has been made 
to secure declaration of faith on the part of 
those among whom the work is being done. 
Results are coming spontaneously. 


Brotherhood in Action 


In the city of Cleveland lax enforcement 
of the laws with respect to the social evil 
and the liquor traffic has long been the cus- 
tom. The civic committee of the Baptist 
Brotherhood has set about the fight for 
better things in a positive and practical way. 
It is demanding that the city’s sworn 
officials do their duty. 


United Brethren Vote for Church 
Union 


In the ia] General Conference of 
the Church of the United Brethern in Christ 
held in Decatur, Illinois, that church com- 
mitted itself unreservedly to the proposed 
policy of union with the Methodist Protes- 
tant church. It is provided in the union 
plan that the question shall first be sub- 
mitted to the annual conferences and if 
approved by a three-fourths vote, it shall 
be submitted to a popular vote of the private 
membership. If the question again obtains 
a three-fourth’s majority the bishops are 
to convene the general conference for final 
ratification. The Church Union Commis- 
sion and the editors of the church papers 
were Officially instructed to work in favor 
of the union idea. : 

Professor Walter S. Athearn in the Drake 
University Record of August, 1913, publishes 
some helpful suggestions entitled “Music 
and Art in the Sunday School.” The 
circular can be obtained by addressing 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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MORE DISCUSSION OF NEW TESTAMENT ESCHATOLOGY' 


SHAILER MATHEWS 


The Hulsean prize essay for 1908 was 
won by E. C. Dewick, M.A., tutor and dean 
of St. Aidan’s, Birkenhead. Its subject, 
Primitive Christian Eschatology, is imme- 
diately in the public eye, and the book 
covers a field in which there was a distinct 
lack in English theological literature. It 
falls into six parts dealing respectively with 
the eschatology of the Old Testament, of 
the Jewish apocalypses, of Jesus, of the 
apostles, of the sub-apostolic church, and, 
by way of summary, of the evidential value 
of primitive Christian eschatology. It is 
marked by a good knowledge of the original 
material and naturally has the advantage 
of treating its subject broadly rather than 
intensively. 

The volume is marked by original work, 
but by surprising neglect of literature. 
While it is ; sobably too much to expect that 
an Englishman could remember that there 
is work being done in the field of the mes- 
sianic hope in America, it is certainly 
amazing to find practically no reference to 
any German work in the entire volume 
except to translations of Harnack and 
Schweitzer. 

It is not at all surprising, therefore, that 
in a work which has neglected some of the 
most searching studies of the elements of 
its problem the discussions of the historical- 
religious school should be all but unmen- 
tioned. At the same time the author is to 
be commended for setting forth with con- 
siderable fulness his own studies of the ma- 
terial of the Jewish apocalypses. The chief 
criticism to be passed upon the entire treat- 
ment of the parts dealing with this material 


is that there is no historical evaluation and 
a failure to appreciate exactly what the 
apocalyptists were endeavoring todo. Any 
man who studies the apocalypses of Judaism 
should bear in mind that they are concerned 
with a definite national hope and that their 
figures of speech and their various symbols 
are, after all, entirely subordinate to pas- 
sionate hope. Thus there is altogether too 
little historical estimate in what is other- 
wise a very good encyclopedic account of 
the content of the literature. In his dis- 
cussion of Christ’s eschatology one feels 
the impression of original work, but a failure 
to appreciate the heart of the problem itself. 

The author very properly declares that 
the question as to whether Jesus believed 
the kingdom of God was eschatological is 
a most momentous question. One would 
expect that in a discussion of this matter 
there would have been a thoroughgoing 
critical examination of the material. The 
questions, for example, as to how far Jesus 
made use of the “two ages,” and how far 
the eschatology of the Apostolic Age has 
read back into the ages, cannot be answered 
until there is a scientific recovery of what 
Jesus rather than the evangelists actually 
taught. 

The absence of definite historical method 
is to be seen in the fact that the author 
cannot find in Christ’s use of the term 
“kingdom” any single meaning. Such a 
failure is latent in any unhistorical approach 
to New Testament interpretation. 

The author’s discussion of the eschato- 
logical school is confined to a few pages 
which seem like a sort of addition to an 


t Primitive Christian Eschatology, the Hulsean Prize Essay for 1908. By E. C. Dewick. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1912. Pp. xx+416. tos. 6d. net. 
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original discussion. Here, although a more 
precise evaluation of the messianic concep- 
tion is needed, he cannot escape the influence 
of his material, and accordingly when he 
summarizes the teaching of Jesus, although 
he disagrees with what he calls the con- 
sistent eschatological theory, he does hold 
to a sort of inconsistent eschatological 
theory. He very properly criticizes the 
excessively logical rigor of Schweitzer, but, 
at the same time, leaves his own work open 
to criticism to the effect that he is endeavor- 
ing to conform to a dogmatic presupposi- 
tion. The consistent eschatological theory, 
if substantial, would seriously undermine 
the foundations of conventional Christian- 
ity, but such a norm is dogmatic rather 
than historical. 

The first duty of the student of escha- 
tology of the New Testament is to discover 
exactly what our sources lead us to believe 
Jesus taught. Professor Dewick recog- 
nizes the fact that Jesus possibly started 
with the eschatological point of view, but 
when he passes to the discussion of the 
evidential value of that eschatology he at 
once abandons anything like an objective, 
historical method. The one essential truth 
of Christianity he holds lies in the Catholic 
doctrine of the person of Jesus Christ as 
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perfect God and perfect man. To this he 
holds that the subject of primitive Christian 
eschatology presents no insuperable ob- 
stacles and may, indeed, strengthen our 
loyalty to this doctrine. Here again we 
have a dogmatic rather than historical 
interest. 

Altogether the volume is an illustration 
of a class of work which we have come to 
expect from too many English theologians. 
Modern study works only superficial modi- 
fication of their views and seldom leads to 


the adoption of a definite method of ap- 


proach to problems. The study of origins 
is with them a phase of apologetics and 
there is little willingness to adopt methods 
or conclusions which do not in some way 
give evidential support to orthodoxy. 

There is good scholarship in this volume 
in the sense that its author has become ac- 
quainted with much original material, but 
there is a lack of genuine historical method. 
There is still room for a critical study of 
messianism. Charles has given us much 
material and the rapidly growing school of 
German and American specialists are giving 
us method, but the author of the volume 
evidently knows little of these studies at 
first hand and cannot be said to have added 
to our knowledge on the subject. 
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What is the Truth About Jesus Christ. Prob- 
lems of Christology discussed in six Haskell 
Lectures. By Friedrich Loofs. New York: 
Scribner, 1913. vii+-241 pages. $1.25 net. 


A most interesting little volume is this book 
of six lectures given at Oberlin by Professor 
Loofs. Theologically Professor Loofs is con- 
servative among Germans, although he would 
probably be regarded as anything but conserva- 
tive by orthodox Christians. In these lectures 
he discusses with more detail than seems justified 
the position taken by Drews and W. B. Smith, 
but he is too much of a historian not to see that 


their position is really an tion of some- 
thing of importance, viz., that the truly historical 
Jesus is the Jesus who was able to accomplish 
what he has accomplished. In history, as he 
says (p. 159), “science cannot do justice to the 
sources with its assumption that the life of Jesus 
was a purely human life,” yet he does not believe 
that the Christology of the church is tenable. 
As a historian of the first class his chapter on this 
point carries great weight. He does not hold 
that it is necessary to believe in the doctrine 
of the Virgin birth, and at five points he holds 
that orthodox Christology does not agree with 
the New Testament: (1) in that it holds that 
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; (2) in its insistence upon the doctrine of 
Hy triune God; (3) that the historical Jesus is 
the Second Person of the Trinity; (4) that it is 
consistent with the experiences of Jesus; (5) 
in the organic relation which, according to the 
Testament, Jesus holds to ‘the human race. 
In other words, Professor Loofs holds that the 
old orthodox Christianity gives us the correct 
interpretation of the historical person of Jesus. 

When, now, he passes on to a constructive 
statement, he again shows the weakness of his- 
torical orthodoxy and reaches definite con- 
clusions which he holds to be more indisputable 
than those furnished by the formulas of ortho- 
doxy. These, however, he reaches, not by a 
rejection of the messianic quality, but by a 
steady-going increase of the divine in Jesus. 
To him the depotentialized Jesus of liberalism 
is not the historical Jesus. One must recognize 
in him the actual divine life in order to accom- 
plish it. 

The volume is to be heartily commended to 
those who feel themselves somewhat bereft of 
the doctrine of Christ’s deity in the collapse 
of the philosophical theories upon which it has 
been formerly stated. Professor Loofs is sym- 
pathetic with the sere of Kahler, but he 
regards him as too close to tradition. He comes 
back to a conception that the real formula is 
that of Rom. ai3 which has to do with the 
thought that through his spirit dwelt in 
Jesus as he has never done before or after. 

This conclusion is full of help, but it could 
have been reached much more directly, accord- 
ing to our opinion, through a stu y of the 
messianic conception. For in the messianic 
conception the Christian church really has the 
key to a Christology which shall be at once loyal 
to the data of the New Testament and to the 
experience of the Christian church. 


The Early Poetry of Israel in its Physical 


and Social Origins. By George Adam 

Smith. London: Henry Frowde, 1912. 

Pp. xi+102. 3s. 

This volume is the Schweich Lectures for 
1910, which were given by the author before the 
British Academy. Professor Smith is among 
those who have done most for the advancement 
of Biblical learning in Great Britain and 
America. His many friends on both sides of 
the Atlantic will rejoice that his transfer to the 
principalship of Aberdeen University does not 
mean that his new administrative tasks are 
entirely to overshadow his work as a scholar. 
This book is fully up to the level of his past 
work; and he gives us reason to hope that it is 
to be part of a more extensive and systematic 
treatise. The subject is considered under 
the captions, “ .”’ “Structure and 
Rythms, ” “Substance and Spirit. ” The poetic 


pieces taken up are t the “Blessing of Jacob,” in 
Genesis; the “Blessing of Moses,” in teron- 
omy; the “Song of Miriam,” in Exodus; the 
“Oracles of Balaam, ” in Numbers; the “Song 
of Deborah,” in Judges, etc.—all of which are 
assigned to the centuries prior to the literary 
prophets, i.e., before 800 B.C. 

It is to be noted that these lectures expound 
the “origins” of early Israelite poetry 
two lines of development, the first of which is 
called the“ physical.” Under thishead, Lecture I 
considers in a fascinating way the grammatical 
and psychological peculiarities of the Hebrew 
language, as conditioning the form of Israelite 
poetry. This is a highly important phase of the 
subject, without an understanding of which it is 

cult to see into the atmosphere of early 
Hebrew poetry in any intimate fashion. 

Along the other line of development, the 
“social”? origins are considered. Under this 
head, Lectures II and III view the early poetry 
of Israel as issuing from a primitive people who 
are under the influence of a strong “nomadic” 
tradition and who are, to the end, unskilled in 
architecture or any elaborate art. This division 
of the treatment constitutes the bulk of the 
book, ors 73 pages as contrasted with 25 
given to the linguistic portion of the subject 
It will be a most interesting and instructive 
aeleee to all who have not studied the Bible 
under this aspect. While the lectures are new 
and freshly thought out, they evidently proceed 
in part from the investigations which gave us 
the author’s treatises on the prophets, the his- 
torical geography of the Holy Land, and the 
history of Jerusalem; for many points brought 
out in these earlier works reappear in the new 
setting of the present volume. 

The reviewer hopes that when this introduc- 
tory material is worked over as part of the more 
extensive treatise which Dr. Smith plans to issue, 
its heavy and almost exclusive emphasis upon 
the nomadic, or “semi-nomadic,” nature of 
ancient Israel will be toned down and adjusted 
within a sociological perspective which makes 
more allowance for other features of the national 
life. Dr. Smith speaks of that “dislike of cities 
and horror of great buildings” which are char- 
acteristic of the nomad; and the iod as a 
whole is drawn out before us as a kind of reaction 
against the more advanced, commercial and 
urban phase of oriental civilization. The 
ie which inevitably comes up is: Why do 

e poetical and prose writings of Israel carry 
with them this sense of protest? That Dr. 
Smith is in some way conscious of this problem 
is made evident by his observation that Israelite 
life may have been crossed by other strains, e.g., 
Hittite (p. 26). Asa matter of fact, long before 
the eighth century, the term “Israel” was a 
mere conventionalized symbol for a nation 
which included not only a strong “nomadic” 
tradition, but a strong “civilized” tradition 
within the same political structure. In other 
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words, Israel was as much of a racial “‘melting- 

t”? as many other nations have been. Dr. 
Smith, of course, knows this fact per se; but he 
makes no use of it as a background for his 
admirable exposition. The other Semitic peoples 
may have included primitive clans which also 

isliked cities and had a horror of great build- 
ings; but no Semitic nation except Israel has 
sent down through the ages a collection of 
poetry and prose in which the primitive 
nomadic element is arrayed over 
against the dark background of capitalistic 
civilization. If Dr. Smith will address himself 
to this phase of the subject, it can hardly be 
doubted that we shall have a still more valuable 
exposition of the social origin of Israelite poetry. 


Religion as Life. By Henry Churchill King, 
New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 194. 
$1.00. 


In this volume the president of Oberlin 
College gives an inspirational treatment of 
religion from the newer angles of approach. 
The question that chiefly concerns the soul in 
earnest pursuit of life, he says, is this: Am I 
willing to face the facts of life, or am I ignoring 
them—the great common, essential, human 
facts? And he points out that a faith essen- 
tially religious underlies all our reasoning, all 
work worth doing, all strenuous moral endeavor, 
and all earnest social service. The treatment 
of this theme is divided into six chapters: 
“The Choice of Life”; “‘The Method of Life’’; 
“The Realities of Life”; ‘The Sources of Life”’; 
“The Enemies of Life’’; ““The Essence of Life.” 
Ministers will find much first-rate homiletical 
suggestion in Dr. King’s book; and thoughtful 
ae who are consciously facing the under- 
ying facts of life will get much instruction and 
stimulus from these pages. 


The Church and the Labor Conflict. By Parley 
P. Womer. New York: Macmillan, 1913. 
Pp. xii+302. $1.50. 

This is one of the sanest and best instructed 
books called forth by the great social awakening 
now sweeping through the churches. The 
author is a Congregational minister in St. Paul. 
He shows an insight into social and religious 
conditions which is out of the common; and 
he gives evidence of an acquaintance with 
economic and sociological research to which few 
clergymen can lay claim. To say this, however, 
is not to criticize the clergy, but merely to point 
out that most of the recent literature dealing 
with the social mission of the church reflects 
an unpractical element in the traditional con- 
ception of religion; and as the author of the 
book before us frankly says, one criticism that 
must be passed upon nearly all of this literature 
is its lack of definiteness and its failure to grapple 


satisfactorily with the particular and funda- 
mental facts of our contemporary social and 
economic development. 

The significance of Mr. Womer’s book lies, 
not in any startling or novel thesis, calculated 
to enlighten the expert, but in its practical and 
sane grip on facts traditionally supposed to lie 
outside the domain of church oa clergy, and 
in its adjustment of these facts with the claims of 
religion. The author’s aim is to give concrete- 
ness to the current discussions of the social 
mission of the church. While the book is not 
an epoch-maker, it is a worthy and scholarly 
sign of the new epoch into which the church is 
now pressing. No minister or thoughtful 
layman who is looking for light on the social 
problem as related to religion can fail to 
receive much benefit from a careful study of its 
contents. 


Our Own Religion in Ancient Persia. Being 
Lectures Delivered in Oxford Presenting the 
Zend Avesta as Collated with the pre-Chris- 
tian Exilic Pharisaism, Advancing the 
Persian Question to the Foremost Position 
in our Biblical Research. By Lawrence 
Mills. Chicago: Open Court Publishing 
Co., 1913. Pp. xii+193. 


Dr. Mills, professor of Zend philology in the 
University of Oxford, is one of the leading 
authorities on Persia’s literature and religion. 
This book is a collection of somewhat hetero- 
geneous materials some of which bear upon the 

uestion of the relation of Zoroastrianism to 

udaism and Christianity. This is one of the 
moot questions in the field of biblical interpre- 
tation. For example, the Jews were under 
the political domination of Persia from 538 B.c. 
to 333 B.c. The Persians had a well-developed 
idea of immortality. Prior to 538 B.c. this 
idea did not appear among the Hebrews. 
In the later post-exilic age, the Jews took hold 
of the idea and made good use of it. Did they 
get it from the Persian religion? To this and 
other important points of contact, Dr. Mills calls 
attention in a forceful fashion. The book is 
suggestive and interesting, but too disjointed 
and fragmentary to be as intelligible as is desir- 
able in a work intended for the general public. 


The Country Church. The Decline of Its 
Influence and the Remedy. By Charles 
Otis Gill and Gifford Pinchot. New York: 
Macmillan, 1913. Pp. xii+222. $1.25. 
This treatise, published under the authority 

of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 

in America, is an important book. Its chief 
burden, from beginning to end, is the search for 
actual, tested facts. Is the country church 
growing in size and power, or declining? Is it 
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doing the work which belongs to it? Is it as 
influential an agent for the improvement of 
country life as it should be, and if it is not, how 
can it recover the position it once held? It 
does not give us mere theories, opinions, and 
guesses about these questions, but plain facts, 
as learned from careful investigation into a 

series of with a 
population aggregating fifty tho 

The book reaches the conclusion that the 
decline of the country church is due to the 
decline of the community in which the church is 
located. From this, it deduces that the up- 
building and improvement of country life in 
general is the main the regeneration of 
country churches. is position is one that 
would hardly have been taken by a religious 
investigator ten or fifteen years ago, use 
it is opposed to that individualistic emphasis 
which, until recently, was overwhelming in the 
— field. A few years ago, rural church 

ine would have been charged up to the “sins 
of the individual.” But now the decline of the 
country church is frankly recognized as a com- 
munity movement, bound up with the whole 
problem of contemporary society. This volume 
to interpret and cope with the difficulties of the 
country church. 


A Critical Introduction to the Old Testament. 
By George Buchanan Gray. New York: 
Scribner, 1913. Pp. xi+253. 75 cents. 
By his long training and through his large 

experience as a writer on Old Testament themes, 

Professor Gray is peculiarly qualified for the 

task of preparing a handbook of this kind. The 

book may be unhesitatingly, recommended for 
the use of ministers, theological students, and 
laymen who wish to know the conclusions of 
reverent modern scholarship in regard to the 
older portion of our Bible. It has something 
of importance and clarity to say about most of 
the questions ining to Old Testament 
le the professional teacher 
will find nothing new here, the volume will be 

a fresh and welcome help in the work of guiding 

students through this field of study. 


Mind and Health, with an Examination of 
Some Systems of Divine Healing. By 
Edward C. Weaver. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1913. Pp. xv+s500. $2.00. 


This is an eminently sane book. It is sane 
because it is genuinely scientific. It is scientific 
because it takes fully and sympathetically into 
account all the facts of all the sides that can 
possibly enter into the discussion. It 
muster as a Doctor’s thesis at Clark University, 
and the introduction is by President Hall. The 
different religious systems that are examined will 
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worthless trash that is so widely distributed and 


Mishnah. A Digest of the Basic Principle 
of the Early Jewish Jurisprudence. Baba 
Meziah Translated and Annotated. By 
H. E. Goldin. New York: Putnam, 1913. 
Pp. viiit+-205. $1.50. 

Baba Meziah is one of the treatises of the 
Mishnah. The treatise deals with ‘the acquisi- 
tion and transfer of title to personal property.” 
Mr. Goldin has translated and commented upon 
the entire treatise. The work is well done and 
the book will prove very serviceable to stu- 
dents of Jewish law and custom. As the first 
of a series of volumes of the same sort upon the 
Mishnah, it assures its successors of a cordial 
welcome. 


Another characteristic pamphlet comes to 
us from the pen of Dr. Frank Crane, entitled 
God and Democracy (Forbes & Co., 50 cents). 
Its main point is its emphasis upon the concep- 
tion of God as that of the Universal Servant and 
not that of the Universal Ruler. The church, 
says Dr. Crane, is losing its hold on modern life 
in proportion as it clings to the old Czar-idea 
of , which does not appeal to the higher 
type of modern conviction; and he seeks to 

w how the idea of democracy is altering the 
idea of God. The little book is a pungent 
arresting statement, which ought to do good 
service. 


There is no small amount of good sense and 
effective style in the series of little addresses 
given by A. H. Strong, President Emeritus of the 
Rochester Theological Seminary. The addresses 
are being made up from stenographic reports, 
made quite without his knowledge, of talks 
which he gave at the daily noon prayer meeting 
of the seminary. the nature of the case 
are not discussions, but they are brief exposures 
of a rich experience and are eminently sane, 
catholic, and mature. 

The title of the book, One Hundred Chapel 
Talks to Theological Students, should 
vent any active mind from reading it. (Griffith 
& Rowland Press, $1.00). 


The Macmillan Company have issued a 
fifty-cent edition of Mathews’ The Church and 
the Changing Order, as an addition to the “‘Mac- 
millan Standard Library.” 


i respect the author, because they will recognize 
that he has made an effort to be fair—a recog- 
that far too me is not 

t anyone would agree with ev i 

in any book is not to be expected. We wish 
that this book might be extensively read by 
ministers—and so that it might a the 


